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A picture taken during the third Test Match at Madras. The tour of the M.C.C. in India 
will be followed by the visit of the Australian cricketers to England next month. 


KING ROOSEVELT 

THE MAN WHO LEADS 
HIS PEOPLE 

Nine-Tenths of All Industry 
Brought Under National Rules 

A TREMENDOUS EVENT 

President Roosevelt lias started liis 
second year with the goodwill of the 
world, and though nothing is yet certain 
Iris plan of reorganising industry is 
likelyr to be a success. 

In industry after industry the rules 
of fair play and honest dealing are being 
recognised and extended. 

Thus the code for the iron and steel 
industry was originally planned to end 
in November, but it has been extended 
to May 31. Similarly, the motor manu¬ 
facturing code was to end-in December, 
but it has been extended to September, 
In both cases the industry itself lias 
suggested the extension and expressed 
satisfaction with the working of the rules. 
Hours and Wages 

These codes establish shortened hours 
of labour and minimum rates of pay, 
while they prohibit the employment of 
young people under iC. 

A code has been successfully estab¬ 
lished in the theatrical industry giving a 
living wage and better conditions of 
work to dancing girls and chorus girls. 

So, from one end of industry to the 
other, from heavy work to the amuse¬ 
ment trades. President Roosevelt has 
conferred . common rules of probity 
which temper competition, distribute 
employment, and increase consuming 
power. Nine-tenths of American work is 
notv within the rules of the National 
Recovery Act. 

It is claimed that nearly 3,000,000 
workers have been brought back into 
regular employment, apart from millions 
employed on relief works. The increase 
in wages is put at ^600,000,000 a year. 
Captain of a Great People 

But it is not merely for success that 
we have to admire Roosevelt. Tis not 
in mortals to command success. The 
President faced the possibility of dire 
failure in proposing common rules of 
action to a society based on unbridled 
individualism. He knew,quite well what 
lie would have to face in vested interests, 
in the high places of finance, in the low 
places of organised corruption and job¬ 
bery. He proved his greatness in taking 
action of a kind new to his country. . 

That he dared so to act was a tiling 
far finer than his success. It was as 
captain of his own soul that lie found 
strength to captain a great people. 

The millions of America, a population 
nearly three times as great as ours, have 
responded to the Roosevelt leadership. 
He lias won an unprecedented popular¬ 
ity by risking unpopularity. Never was 
success won more nobly. 

Men need leadership because it is 
given to few minds to know what to do 


in the great situations which constantly 
arise in the affairs of nations. The 
average man instinctively looks for a 
leader. Hence, in all ages, the following 
of great captains, elevated as chiefs, 
princes, priests, and kings. Hence, in 
our day, the emergence of all sorts of 
dictators who are the kings of their 
time. Even Herr Hitler can command a 
nation by impressing upon it the feeling 
that he will lead. 

The Presidents of the United States, 
by [virtue of the American Constitution, 
are something of kings in a legal sense, 
for they possess great executive powers. 
Roosevelt has availed himself of his 
powers as no American President has done 
before. In this, it may be, he has helped 
the world by showing how democracy 
may avail itself of personal leadership. 

There is ho reason why the forms of 
democracy should not give power to 
Governments to act quickly in emergency. 
In our own case, as is so often forgotten, 
power was freely given to a War Govern¬ 
ment to conduct hostilities and to con¬ 


trol the nation’s work to save it from 
invasion and defeat. In the last few 
years of the war we were moved to a 
promptitude of action which was the 
salvation of the realm. Great decisions 
were promptly made and as promptly 
put into action. President Roosevelt is 
showing us that a democracy can move 
as promptly in time of peace. It is a 
Dictation by Consent. 

A BUILDER AND HIS MEN 

The work that’s nearest is often dull, 
but who knows what it may lead to ? 

A clerk, a plumber, and a painter 
started work for Thomas Henwood, 
builder aud contractor, 30 years ago. 
They did their best, and became in time 
head clerk, head plumber, and painting 
foreman. Now, to their astonishment, 
they have inherited the business. 

For three generations the Henwoods 
carried on the firm, but the last Tom 
Henwood died childless and left the 
business to the three men whose honest 
work had pleased him so well. 


A STAGGERING IDEA 
COMING TRUE 

AN EYE TO SEE THE 
INVISIBLE 

We Shall Be Able To See Far 
Beyond ihe Microscope 

ALMOST MIRACULOUS 

We remember that it used to be said 
that, whatever else was possible, it would 
never be possible to see beyond the 
microscope,’ because of the limits of 
light. But it is never safe to prophesy 
in this miraculous world, and the idea 
is coming true. 

So recent is Dr Vladimir Zworykin's 
invention of a device for taking distant 
photographs by radio that few people 
know about it. 

Dr Zworykin is the research engineer 
of the Radio Corporation of America, 
His experimental work in television 
has now enabled him to invent some- 
tiling which will make visible objects 
which are far beyond the range of our 
most powerful ultra-microscopes. 

Not only will it do this, but using 
ultra-violet and infra-red rays it will 
reveal photographically manifestations 
of objects which the human eye never 
has beer and may never bo able to see. 

Germs of the Common Cold 

The ultra-microscope reveals objects 
with a diameter of a 25-millionth of an 
inch. So marvellous is the new instru¬ 
ment, however, that it’will enable germs 
so tiny that they pass through filters to be 
recorded photographically and examined. 
Among these germs arc those of the 
common cold and infantile paralysis. 

This new apparatus is an adaptation 
of Dr Zworykin’s radio-pliotographic 
device. Its most important feature is 
what is described as " an electronic 
mosaic ’’ in which millions of photo¬ 
electric cells are crowded into a square 
inch. Acting like an eye, this, mosaic 
converts what it sees into electric energy 
which consists of short radio waves. 
These waves can be transmitted to any 
desired distance and then be converted 
back into light energy; that is to say, 
the appearance of the object picked 
up originally is made visible again, 
s An Electric Brain 

Owing to the fact that ultra-violet 
rays have a smaller wave-length than 
daylight, they can be used for seeing 
objects smaller than daylight reveals. 
In the ordinary way it is impossible to 
use them for revealing germs because 
they kill bacteria ; but tire astounding 
thing about this new instrument is that 
it can record the objects it sees the 
moment they are exposed to ultra-violet 
rays, and before those rays kill them. 

One might say that Dr Zworykin lias 
not only invented an. electric eye to 
see the unseeable, but an electric brain 
to record what that eye has seen. It is 
almost miraculous. 
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A ROYAL ALLY 

The Queen and the 
Celluloid Doll 

WHY SHE BOUGHT THE 
FIRST BEXOID 

The Queen, like the C.N., cannot bear 
to sec babies playing with death. 

When she went to the British Indus¬ 
tries Fair last year she saw some celluloid 
dolls, and asked if they were inflam¬ 
mable. 

Yes, she was told. 

“ Is it not possible to make non- 
inflammable dolls ? ” she asked. 

The managing director of the firm 
promised to try. 

There is hardly anything you cannot 
do if you try. The firm spent £1000 on 
research, and after a year’s work they 
have produced a new material called 
Bexoicl, which is like celluloid, but 
non-inflammable. 

Example To Parliament 

When the Queen went to the Fair this 
year she was triumphantly shown the 
new doll, and, of course, she bought it. 
It is the first Bexoid doll. Others will 
be on sale in July. 

The Queen has done children a notable 
service, and has set a fine example to 
Parliament, which has been appealed to 
again and again in vain to save our 
babies from this peril. For many years 
the C.N. has been warning parents 
against the terrible danger of celluloid 
toys, and now the C.N. is delighted to 
recommend a safe substitute. We hope 
Bexoid dolls will be swimming in all the 
children’s baths this summer and be 
cuddled by all the nursery fires next 
winter; and we hope there will be no 
more explosive celluloid dolls sold any¬ 
where for our babies to play with. Will 
all our big stores please note ? 

THE SHIPOWNERS KNOW 
Trade Wisdom For All 
WE MUST BUY TO SELL 

We commend to all men and women, 
and to all who will be men and women, 
these wise words of the British ship¬ 
owners in the joint statement of policy 
by their associations : 

In order to enable other creditor nations 
to take payment from their debtors, and 
thereby to restore the circle of world trade, 
every effort should be made to convince 
the world’s chief creditors that they cannot 
be paid either for debts or exports of goods 
and services unless they will accept pay¬ 
ment in foreign goods and services. 

No one knows better than a shipowner 
chat cargo ships are for carrying goods. 
Goods cannot bo carried from Country 
A to Country B unless Country B also 
sends goods to Country A. Goods pay 
for goods, and he who will not buy can¬ 
not sell. 

Trade, in short, is exchange, and the 
world is in trouble because each country 
is seeking to sell without buying. 

ARTISTS IN WANT 
Too Many Cheap Pictures 

The Report of the Artists Benevolent 
Institution mourns the bad state of the 
market for pictures. 

When pictures of sorts are so common 
and so cheap it is not strange that 
there is no market for the artist. It is 
. thus also with music, which has become so 
commonplace that the ear is staled with 
vain repetitions of meaningless noises. 

The Artists Fund paid out £10,000 
last year to help needy artists. 

Probably Sir William Llewellyn is 
right when he recommends young artists 
to give themselves to decoration and 
industrial art. British industry sadly 
needs artistry. 


THE SPIRIT OF 
SISTER THOMAS 

Heroism in a London 
Hospital 

THE NURSE AND THE 
BLAZING BOMB 

Few stories we have heard this year 
have been more thrilling than that of 
Sister Thomas, who risked her life to 
save the main theatre of the Middlesex 
Hospital from a terrible disaster. 

One morning the oxygen in a large 
cylinder caught fire, and a stream of 
sparks and flames gushed from its 
mouth. It was a fearful moment, for the 
condensed oxygen within the cylinder 
might explode like a bomb any instant 
and deal death and destruction all round. 
Everyone left the theatre, and the last 
of all to go was Sister Thomas, who had 
stayed behind long enough to remove 
the ether out of harm’s way and to shut 
doors in order to minimise the effect of 
the explosion. 

Then she did a marvellous thing. She 
quickly made up her mind to risk burns 
and possible death in an attempt to save 
the building itself. She opened the door, 
ran across to the cylinder, and turned off 
the tap which supplied the oxygen to the 
flame. So fierce was the heat that the 
steel neck of the valve above the tap had 
been melted. 

This cool act of courage saved medical 
apparatus worth thousands of pounds, 
and Sister Thomas has been awarded the 
medal of the Order of the British Empire 
for gallantry. 

BRAVE S1XTEENS 
Two Kinds of Courage 

Two lads of 16 have lately won medals 
for courage in circumstances which could 
not have been more different. 

William Goff of Blackford in Cheshire 
went to Buckingham Palace to receive 
from the King his medal, the Edward 
Medal for special gallantry. lie won it 
by saving his employer, a farmer who 
was being gored by a bull. William ran 
up with a fork and drove the bull off, 
and kept him off till the farmer was able 
to escape. 

John Hunt, on the contrary, could 
not even get out of his bed in Lewisham 
Hospital to receive the Cornwell Badge, 
the V.C. of the Scouts, which he has 
won by his courage in bearing two years 
of pain and nine operations. 

He fell off a lorry on his first job after 
leaving school, and has been in hospital 
ever since, grievously ill; but ho has 
proved that it is possible to be a good 
Scout .in bed, even to winning this fine 
medal for his company, the Royal 
Eltliam Scouts. 


SMALL AMERICAN WAGES 
Startling Facts 

Just as the records of American taxa¬ 
tion reveal a great fall in the number of 
big incomes, so the Labour records 
reveal a great fall in American wages. 

An inquiry into the earnings of 
American iron and steelworkers in 1933, 
covering 200 establishments, shows that 
53,365 workers were able to find work 
■for an average of only 24 hours a week. 

The average earnings an hour was 
about 23 , but the short time worked 
reduced the average weekly earnings to 
only 12 dollars, or, say, 48s a week. This 
covers skilled as well as unskilled labour. 

A few years ago even unskilled labour¬ 
ers in American steelworks drew 65 a 
week. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Anatolia ■ . . Au-ah-toc-le-ali 

Dakar.Dali-kahr 

Eritrea ..... Eh-rc-tray-ah 
Fukien.Foo-ke-cn 


100 CAPTIVES FREE 

A Heavenly Scene 
in Glasgow 

A GREAT DAY FOR LARKS, 
FINCHES, AND LINNETS 

A delightful scene took place the other 
day in Kelvingrove Park, Glasgow. 

There gathered together a number of 
people carrying cages. At first it looked 
as if they were going to a bird show ; but 
it was something far more exciting. 

A short speech was made by Mrs 
McAustin, who is a member of the 
Scottish Society for tire Protection of 
Wild Birds. She said the law now for¬ 
bade men to catch wild birds for sale in 
cages, and to mark the first day of the 
new order of things a member of the 
society had bought all the caged wild 
British birds procurable in Glasgow. 

Then the cages were opened and out 
fluttered a hundred larks and finches 
and linnets. They were a little bewildered 
at their new-found freedom, like hopeless 
men suddenly released by the storming 
of the Bastille (or by the opening, let us 
say, of a German concentration camp), 
but directly they understood that their 
life sentence was commuted, they took 
to their wings. Such joy must have 
been a moving sight to see, and as 
William Blake has told us that 
A robin redbreast in a cage 
Sets all Heaven in a rage, 
wc may believe the freeing of those 
hundred caged birds made happiness 
among angels as well as among men. 


THE MINER’S DISEASE 
A New Idea About It 

Many trades and occupations have 
diseases to which those who follow 
them arc peculiarly liable. 

One of the most deadly of these 
industrial diseases is silicosis, affecting 
the lungs of men in mines and quarries. 
It has ever proved deadly to the 
oldest-established industry in this island, 
that of the flirit-knappers in Suffolk. 

A year or so ago special compensation 
was granted to workers affected by this 
disease, and many more victims were 
scheduled than was anticipated. 

Scientists have been looking into the 
exact causes of this disease, and one of 
the inquirers, Professor W. R. Jones of 
the Royal College of Mines, has sug¬ 
gested that it is not the ordinary free 
silica dust which is the cause, but a 
mineral known as sericite. The problem 
is to be investigated for the benefit of 
miners all over the world. 

92 YEARS OLD 
A Woman’s Wonderful Needle 

There was a One Woman Show in a 
London art gallery the other week which 
was unique in two ways. 

The artist was 92, and all the exhibits 
were needlework panels. 

Mrs M. M. Foster of Bath uses her 
needle like a pen, Without any pattern 
she traces beautiful designs, using 300 
stitches which she has invented herself, 

Most of the panels were like pages 
from some finely printed manuscript 
and contained the sayings of wise men 
of all ages, written with a flowing needle 
instead of a pen, in letters less than an 
eighth of an inch high and each perfectly 
formed. 


MORE ENGLISH WHEAT 

English and Welsh wheat rose 42 per 
cent last year, the yield being 31 million 
cwt., over nine millions more than in 1932. 

The wheat average grew by nearly a 
third, which means that the' yield an 
acre was higher than the ten-year average. 

Other corn .crops were not so good, 
but potatoes did a little better. Hay did 
fairly well despite the drought, for in 
the fine weather it .was got in early and 
in good condition. The yield of sugar 
beet is estimated at three million tons. 


A LOST HOUSE 

SEEN AGAIN 

• * 

THE DROUGHT AND 
A POET 

Remarkable Peep of the Place 
Where Shelley Walked 

GARDEN WALL UNDER A 
RESERVOIR 

Strange indeed have been some of the 
effects of the great drought. 

Many landscapes made beautiful by 
a brimming river have lost their charm 
and mud has replaced the \yater. 

One of the most striking landscape 
changes has occurred in the great Elan 
Valley in the middle of Wales, where 
the chain of artificial lakes supplying 
Birmingham with water has settled 
down to a stillness and dullness such as 
had not been known in the 35 years of 
their existence. For weeks not a trickle 
of water passed over the great dams, 
which in normal times are a scries of 
sparkling cascades. I11 some places it 
has been possible to walk dryshod across 
the bed of reservoirs. 

Before the Reservoirs 

Once more has it been possible to 
see the River Elan flowing along be¬ 
tween its original banks, and to sec the 
ruins of buildings in which the valley 
men lived before these reservoirs were 
made. Once more has it been possible 
to walk in the garden where the poet 
Shelley paced up and down, an anxious 
and harassed soul, over a century ago. 
Of the house itself only slight founda¬ 
tions remain, but the garden walls still 
stand and the crazy-paving lies between 
them and what is left of the building. 

In the spring of that year (1811) 
Shelley had been expelled from Oxford, 
and in July he had come here to Gwm 
Elan to spend a few quiet weeks with a 
cousin. There followed him to this 
retreat letter after letter from a school¬ 
girl of 16, Harriet Westbrook, complain¬ 
ing of ill-treatment by her friends. 
Overcome with sympathy, the young 
mail of 20 hurried back to London and 
took the unhappy girl to Edinburgh, 
where lie married her. 

It was an unhappy marriage, but the 
two passed the summer of 1812 at this 
house whose stones have now returned 
to the light of day for a little while, 
thanks to the great drought! 

TOO LATE 

The Bungling Trade War 

Our readers will remember how badly, 
the herring fishery was hit this year by' 
the loss of markets. Our own people 
will not cat enough fish, and Russia 
was shut off by the trade war. 

Now that a Trade Pact has been 
signed with Russia, it seems that while 
a small quantity of herrings may be 
exported to that country, the treaty 
came too late to enable us to make a 
big sale. In November the herring 
fishermen stopped catching. 

A pretty object-lesson, this, in the 
folly of trade wars. 


Things said 

Do not believe in bullets but in ballots. 

Mr J. II. Thomas 

Justice wears no coloured shirt, 
carries no national flag. 

Mr Vyvyan Adams, M.P. 

From a geologist’s point of view the 
Matterhorn is upside down, so twisted 
is its strata. Professor Pugh 

There is as large a proportion of block¬ 
heads at Westminster as elsewhere. 

Mr Jolm Drinkwater 

I heartily wish John' Ruskin were 
alive to scourge and scarify as’he alone 
knew how. Ueau Inge 
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Boat Race Crews • Golden Eagle’s Nest • Lonely Islands 



Oxford and Cambridge—Not since 1923 have the Dark Blues won the Boat Race, so no one will grudge them a victory if they win this Saturday’s raco. 



rimming the Trees—At work trimming the freer 
ith priining-hooks in the Victoria Tower Gardens, 
near the Houses of Parliament. 


* ‘ 



A Leap Into Space—A thrilling moment in th* 
ski-jumping contests lately held at a spot calls/* 
Norseman’s HIP In New York State. 



Living Dresden China—A tableau by amateurs In Family Group—A remarkable picture of a golden eagle and its chicks, taken in 

a charity performance at New Brighton in Cheshire. Yugo-Siavia by a photographor who waited in hiding near the nest for a week. 


In the Turbine Room—A peep at the machinery in 
the great electric power station at Battersea. 



Lonely Islands—Two little islands in the South Atlantic have been visited by the Royal Research Ship Discovery, from which these photographs have been sent home. On the left Is Bouvet 
Island, which Admiral Evans charted during a recent cruise to the Antarctic. On the right Is a scene on Tristan da Cunha, where a new chaplain has lately landed. See World Map. 
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WHY NOT A BIG 
COAL DEAL? 

LET US FACE THE FACTS 

We Have the Men, We Have the 
Coal, and Russia Has the Need 

PLEASE, MR RUNCIMAN 

When we consider the enormous area 
and population of Russia, covering a 
.seventh of the world’s land and contain¬ 
ing about a twelfth of the world’s people, 
'we cannot but be struck with its very 
small coal output. 

In i<533 the production was about 
78,000,000 tons. That is better than in 
the old days, but it amounts to less than 
'halt a ton a year for every Russian. 

Obviously Russia needs much more 
coal; ten times as much would not be an 
excessive supply in relation to her needs. 

Next let us turn to our own coal 
industry. We have some 780,000 miners 
in work. 

No J'ewer than 260,000 arc idle, dragging 
out a miserable existence on unemploy¬ 
ment benefit.- 

Why not devise a scheme to supply 
'■Russia with coal ? 

Work For Thousands 

We have just signed a trade peace with 
Russia 1 Why not give credit for the 
'supply of 25,000,000 tons or more of coal 
a year to Russia, and so bring into work 
thousands of coalminers, and thousands 
of seamen to man the ships .to carry it ? 

, In 1933 wc exported only 39 million 
tons of coal, of which none went to 
Russia. In 1932 we exported the same 
small quantity, of which only 58,000 
tons went to Russia. 

Let us face the facts. So long as the 
world is run on such lines the world will 
remain poor. When those who have a 
coveted article will not supply it to those 
who need it misery is inflicted on 
millions of innocent people, who only ask 
for the right to work, the means to live. 

We strongly commend this issue to the 
President of the Board of Trade. Mr 
Runciman comes of a shipowning family, 
and knows well that ships must remain 
idle if they lack cargoes, and that one of 
the most valuable of British cargoes is 
coal. Let him have the courage to 
negotiate a Great Coal Deal with Russia. 

Sell Russia 25 to 50 million tons 0/ coal 
a year and take in exchange the timber and 
the other raw materials which Russia can 
supply. 

THE MODERN SAINT 

Charles Russell and liis wife went to 
live in the slums because that was where 
“ the Church should be.” 

He not only denied himself a comfort¬ 
able home and beautiful surroundings, 
but even warm clothes. He could not 
bear to be better clad than the people 
round him. 

At last a friend, who feared he would 
kill himself, sent him a gift of woollen 
underclothes, and a cheque for £10 on 
condition he wore them. Each year the 
gift was renewed, and each year the £10 
was spent on the poor. Russell could 
not refuse £10 for them 1 

This story of a modern saint is to be 
found in a book on Great Christians, 
published by Ivor Nicholson and Watson 
at 8s 6d. It is a cheering volume, and 
it is true. The forty men whose stories 
are told in it do not belong to legend 
but to life. 


HOLIDAYS FOR GERMANY 

Hitler’s Cabinet has now decided on 
the three principal holidays to be kept 
by Nazi Germany. 

First comes May Day, rechristened 
Labourers Day; then Heroes Day, and 
Harvest Thanksgiving. Day on the first 
Sunday after Michaelmas. 


AUSTRALIA’S BURNS 

Adam Lindsay Gordon in 
Poet’s Corner 

NEW MONUMENT FOR 
THE ABBEY 

Thousands of men and women, boys 
and girls, who are coming to the Mother¬ 
land from Australia this summer will 
find something in AVcstminstcr Abbey 
which will rejoice them exceedingly. 

By the time they reach onr shores a 
bronze bust of Australia’s most famous 
poet, Adam Lindsay Gordon, will have 
been placed in Poet’s Corner. It is by 
Lady Hilton Young, whose famous 
statue of Captain Scott was done when 
she was Lady Scott. 

Last year was the centenary of 
Gordon’s birth, and celebrations took 
place not only in Australia but at Chel¬ 
tenham College, where he was at school. 

Two Pioneers 

Adam Lindsay Gordon led a rather 
feverish life. He was born in the 
Azores, and after Cheltenham spent a 
few months at Merton College, Oxford, 
leaving England to join' the mounted 
police in South Australia. Then he. 
became a trainer of horses and a ven¬ 
turesome rider in races. He represented 
his district in the House of Assembly, 
and found time to write a series of 
poems which will long be remembered. 

He sang of courage, and one of his 
poems tells tire deathless story of Burke 
and Wills, two pioneers who perished of 
starvation in the heart of Australia. 

There is much music in his poems, 
and though he is far from being one of 
the great figures of English literature 
his countrymen love to speak of him 
as the Burns of Australia, because his 
verse reveals a love of his fellow-men 
and an appreciation of those qualities 
which pioneers in a new country 
appreciate above all else. 

THE HERO OF 19 
Jack Gillis Gives His Life 

Jack Gillis deserves to be remembered 
in other places besides the Northumber¬ 
land village which was his home. 

This minor of 19 was in an under¬ 
ground working of Seghill Colliery when 
he saw flames licking the timber, i 

He shouted a warning to the men 
working near, and then, instead of 
making for safety, he ran through 
smoke and flames to tell three others 
whom the fire had cut off. 

He was cut off with them. When the 
rescue party reached the four Gillis was 
dead ; the other three were brought to 
the surface and revived by oxygen. 

Gillis gave his life to warn his work¬ 
mates. Heroism could no farther go. 


STEREOSCOPE PICTURES 

Readers are reminded that additional 
pictures for the C.N. stereoscope may 
be obtained from Camerascopes, Ltd., 
of 30 Percy Street, London, W.i, who 
are the publishers of a large variety of 
travel and other photographs, as will be 
seen from the following list. 

Melbourne, Sydney, Rangoon, Mandalay, 
Bangkok, Vancouver, Rocky Mountains, Niag¬ 
ara Falls, Quebec, Colombo, Kandy, Channel 
Islands and Brittany, Shanghai, Peking, Hong 
Kong, Canton, Upper Egypt, Egypt, Milan, 
Venice, Italian Lakes, Athens, Mediterranean 
Ports, Lucknow, Lahore, Benares, Delhi, Cal¬ 
cutta, Taj Mahal, Bombay, Madras, Tokyo, 
Kobe, Kyoto, Seoul, London Life, General 
Views of London, Hobart, Wellington (N.Z.), 
South America, New York, Boston, Yellow¬ 
stone Park, the Grand Canyon, Colorado 
Springs, Salt Lake City, Natural History, 
Prehistoric Animals, Soap Making, Excava¬ 
tions in Palestine. 

Each set mentioned consists of 12 cards 
and the price is three shillings a set, 
post free. Please mention the C.N. 
when applying for these cards, for which 
application should be made direct to 
Camerascopes. 


A PAPER SHIP’S 
HISTORY 

Poor Queen Anne and 
Her Little Boy 
HE MIGHT HAVE BEEN A KING 

A paper ship made by Queen Anne has 
been sent to the exhibition at Chester¬ 
field House. 

England under Queen Anne was 
glorious and rich, yet when the queen 
died her doctor said he believed “ sleep 
was never more welcome to a weary 
traveller than death was to her.” The 
little ship could tell us why. 

She made it to amuse her invalid son 
William. The queen had lost baby after 
baby, but it seemed for a while as if 
this boy was going to live. He was a 
lively and amusing child, in spite of 
poor health. When he was ten Bishop 
Burnet was appointed his tutor, and it 
is said that he overtaxed the little 
prince’s brain with lessons on juris¬ 
prudence, mathematics, and the feudal 
system. Five day's after William’s 
eleventh birthday he died, and his 
mother was completely heartbroken. 
The poor woman believed that the 
child’s death was sent as a punishment 
to her for having taken sides with her 
sister against her father in the Revo¬ 
lution of 1688. 

An Invisible Cargo 

The fully-rigged paper ship cut out 
by Queen Anne is almost the only thing 
left to remind us of the little boy who 
might have been king and made history. 
No doubt the queen made it when he 
was too ill to play with his toys. We can 
imagine her sitting by his bed, cutting 
it for him, and inventing a port for it, 
and a cargo. It carries an invisible cargo 
of sad memories and lost hopes still. 

Mrs Farthing, the nurse, kept the 
little ship, and her descendants have 
treasured it ever since. 

When we think of England under 
Queen Anne we think of Marlborough 
and his victories. The little paper boat 
tells us about a defeat. If only the 
doctors had been able to save her little 
boy the queen would have been content 
to be less illustrious. But neither wealth 
nor rank could give her the happiness the 
ploughman’s wife enjoyed as she watched 
sturdy children playing barefoot. 

Her people called her " Good Queen 
Anne,” but they might well have called 
her Poor Queen Anne. 

ITALY MOVES 
Filling Her Empty Spaces 
PLAN FOR MAKING 
COLONISTS 

Italy, whose only colonies are tracts 
of North Africa mainly consisting of 
desert, is developing'them with a skill 
which is remarkable. 

It is now hoped to induce 250,000 
Italians to settle in Tripoli, and the 
methods used are worth notice. 

Grants of land and financial aid are 
given to men with families who wish to 
try their luck, but they are not allowed 
to take their families to Africa until 
they have made good. They go out 
alone, and their families are provided 
for. Then, if they succeed as colonists 
and prove their worth, they send for 
their families and all is well. If they 
fail they return to Italy and to their 
former associations. 

The colonies of Italy consist of Libya 
(Tripoli), 540,000 square miles ; Eritrea, 
43,000 square miles ; part of Somaliland, 
180,000 square miles, and the Aegean 
Islands. The present white population 
of these places . is about a hundred 
thousand. 

The Scientist With a Great 
Imagination 

See Arthur Mee’s Heroes 


LIFTING UP A ROAD 

HOW IT RISES AND FALLS 

The Biggest Bridge of Its Kind 
in the World 

NEW WAY ACROSS THE TEES 

Middlesbrough now has its Tower 
Bridge, and the roadway across the 
Tees which joins the counties of York¬ 
shire and Durham can be lifted bodily to 
allow shipping to pass uninterruptedly. 

The new bridge lias just been officially 
opened by the Duke of York and is said 
to be the biggest vertical lift bridge in 
the world. On each side of the river is a 
great steel tower 170 feet high. These 
towers support a roadway 38 feet wide 
and 270 feet long, which is normally 
20 feet above the high-water level.. 

This space is far too small to allow 
big ships to pass, so when that is neces¬ 
sary the roadway, weighing 2700 tons, 
is hauled like a lift up the towers so 
that there is 120-feet clearance, between 
road and water. 

Like a Sash Window 

This miracle is performed by 160 
steel ropes which, attached at one end 
to the bridge, pass over great sheaves 
at the tops of the tower’s and have heavy 
weights fixed to their other ends. The 
total weight of these counterbalances 
is equal to the weight of the bridge. 
All the power necessary to operate the 
lift is supplied by two 32 horse-power 
electric motors, and a 450 horse-power 
petrol engine is kept in reserve in case 
of current failure. The ascent and de¬ 
scent each occupy a minute and a half. 
The principle of the rise and fall of the 
bridge is like that of the old sash window. 

The bridge is situated in the Newport 
district of Middlesbrough, where it was 
necessary to demolish some old houses 
to make an approach road 200 yards 
long. On the County Durham side a 
1200-yards road was made. This had 
to be carried on an embankment across 
meadows and also across a five-span 
bridge. There is not a single rivet in this 
steel bridge ; it is the first to be built 
in England with all its parts electrically 
welded. 

Middlesbrough’s new Tower Bridge, 
with a span 70 feet wider than London’s 
Tower Bridge, has cost £512,000. 

TWO O.M.s TO LUNCH 
Sir Edward and Sir Janies 
ELGAR’S BUSKINS 

Many are the delightful stories which 
the death of Sir Edward Elgar has 
caused people to remember and to tell 
as tributes to this great man and his 
radiant spirit. 

Above all we like the one told by 
Madame de Navarro, the famous Mary 
Anderson. She was one of Elgar’s 
close friends, and never would lie pass 
her house at Broadway without looking 
in to see her. 

One day he rang up and invited him¬ 
self to lunch on the day Sir James Barrie 
happened to be coming. 

" But two O.M.s at one meal would 
be more than an ordinary household 
could grapple with,” Mr dc Navarro 
said, laughingly) to him. 

” I don’t care a hoot who the other 
O.M. is, I am coming,” Elgar announced 
by telephone, and he came, dressed 
so smartly, with such wonderful patent 
leather shoes and white spats, that he 
was being chaffed about them when 
Barrie arrived. 

Elgar knew that Barrie cared nothing 
for music, and so during a lunch made 
a most lively affair by the two O.M.s, 
Elgar turned to Mary Anderson and said : 

“ After lunch, Mamie, we’ll bind 
Barrie to an armchair and put him to 
death to slow music." 

” I’d rather be trodden to death by 
your buskins,” was Barrie’s quiet answer, 
which delighted Elgar, always ready for 
a good joke, even when it was against 
his beautiful white spats and pumps. 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



The Spring Equinox 

Oil March 21 the Sim is overhead at 
the Equator. This is known as the 
Spring Equinox, and every place 
lias twelve hours of daylight and 
twelve hours of darkness. 


MORE SNAKES IN BRAZIL 
As large areas arc being won 
for agriculture in San Paulo so 
deadly snakes arc increasing, 
conditions being favourable to 
the rodents on which the snakes 
feed. • 


gouvet 

Island 


THE SOURCES OF A PEST 
It is believed that the breeding- 
places have been found, near 
Lakes Mweru in Rhodesia and 
Rukwa in Tanganyika, of the 
red locusts which have ravaged 
South Africa. 


A CALL FOR HELP 
Investigating a breakdown on 
a desert section of the trans- 
Australia telephone system 
linesmen found a man who, 
exhausted, had cut the wires 
between Rawlinson andNarctha. 


O TO BE IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 

When Winter is Here 

Who would not live in South Africa 
in winter-time, for this is what a lover 
of the C.N. writes to tell Our Town Girl 
about a garden there which is filled with 
summer while our trees wave their dark 
arms in the cold winds and hardly speak 
of coming spring ? 

Here is a beautiful garden, the writer 
says. During the drought there have 
been the most beautiful roses, and the 
dahlias are a sight. The back garden 
is lined with tall apple trees filled with 
gorgeous rosy apples. There is also an 
Alberta peach tree which was so heavily 
laden that we had to put a tank under 
the branches to support it, There are 
orange trees and a mulberry tree at its 
best. We have mulberries and cream 
every morning. There are also pears, 
lemons, grapes, apricots, water-melons, 
lettuce, pumpkins, marrows, beetroot, 
carrots, turnips, and potatoes. 

The banks of the Orange River are a 
mass of yellow flowers, a sight to behold. 

O to be iti South Africa when winter 
is here. 

THE IRON CROSS MAN 
How He Got It 

At a Mission station of Butterworth 
in Cape Province the other day Prince 
George was shaking the hand of a German 
missionary who wore the Iron Cross. 

Father Otto Grimm won the Cross for 
saving an Englishman: so the Prince was 
glad to thank him on behalf of England. 

For five days a wounded enemy had 
lain groaning in No Man’s Land. Father 
Grimm could not bear it. He inspired a 
party of stretcher-bearers, and led them 
out under heavy shell fire to the wounded 
Englishman. At great risk to their own 
lives they saved a foe. 

Father Grimm well deserves the 
German equivalent of the V.C. 


THE FOREST PRIMEVAL 
Where Poisoned Arrows Kill 

News from South America reminds us 
that in the interior of that vast region 
there , still remain territories where 
the world has not advanced for ages. 

Tribes of Indians, some with element¬ 
ary forms of speech, remain savages 
like their remote ancestors. 

The Venezuela-Colombia Frontier 
Commission has been attacked by the 
Montilone Indians, and several members 
were killed by poisoned arrows. These 
Indians defend their lands with great 
determination and regard every white 
man as a foe. 

In the vast regions of Brazil, in 
remote forests, many Red Indians still 
live in primitive savageryi More than 
one expedition into their domains has 
never returned to civilisation. 


PICTURES OF JESUS 
A Little Exhibition in London 

Is there anywhere a picture of Jesus 
that is at all like Him ? 

No man can say, but the Society of 
Friends has the enterprising idea of 
arranging an exhibition of pictures of 
Jesus at Friends House in London, 
which will be open for three days from 
March 17 from n to 9, 

Although many attempts of surpass¬ 
ing beauty have been made by great 
artists of the past to show what Jesus 
was like, it is felt that today pictures) are 
needed which reflect the discoveries 
made by modem knowledge of Plis life 
and times. 

Many good modem pictures will be on 
sale, and it is expected that they will 
supply a long-felt need of teachers’. 

Pity the Poor Pit Pony 

And buy your coal from 
mechanical transport mines 


THE WORLD’S GOLD 
America and France Hold Hah 

At the end of last year the nations of 
the world held an aggregate gold reserve 
of over £2461,000,000. The figures 
represent national treasury or bank gold- 
Most of the gold is hold by a few 
nations, as the following statement 
shows ; it is in millions of £ : 

United States 825 Switzerland 79 

France .. .. G 2 t Belgium .. 78 

British Empire 286 Italy .. .. 77 

Spain .. .. 89 Holland .. 76 

Russia .. 82 All the others 248 

America and France thus hold most 
of the world's gold. Since December 
America has increased her holding. 

ELECTRICITY GOING 
BEGGING 

Ten Million Million Units 

Nearly ton million million units-of 
electricity are going to waste in the form 
of atmospheric electricity. 

This was explained by Mr J. F. Shipley 
the other day to the Overhead Lines 
Association. lie explained that the 
range of a lightning flash was from half 
a mile to three miles and the pressure of 
the discharge about 100 million volts. 
Eighteen hundred lightning strokes arc 
always occurring at any given time on the 
Earth ; they last for 20-millionths of a 
second, and it is those that make up the 
ten million million (ten billion) units 
always running away. 


MORE POSTAGE 

The Post Office tells us. that its re¬ 
ceipts are still increasing. In January 
it took ,£132,893 a day, as compared 
with £ 129,300 last year. 

These figures do not include tele¬ 
graph and telephone payments or 
Savings Bank and Money and Postal 
Order business. 

In each recent month receipts have 
shown an increase upon the year before. 


A DANGER SIGN 
Boys Playing With Fire 
WHAT IS THE GOVERNMENT 
DOING? 

On the very day a boy of 16 was 
appearing before the Ealing Juvenile 
Court for having a dangerous firearm 
in his possession two Brighton boys aged 
19 and 18 were charged with the same 
offence. 

The Ealing boy and the younger of 
the Brighton boys had each bought a 
toy pistol which, by having a new 
muzzle fixed on, had been converted 
into a deadly weapon capable of firing 
ball cartridges. The younger Brighton 
boy had also 40 rounds of ammunition 
and no firearms certificate. 

The other Brighton boy had bought 
three revolvers, and was found with 
one of them and 32 rounds of ammuni¬ 
tion, and again no firearms certificate. 

All three boys were thoroughly 
irresponsible, and their business with 
these weapons was no prank. The 
Ealing boy admitted that he had used the 
pistol to frighten people, and it was 
found to be loaded in all eight chambers 
and to fire a bullet through a blotting- 
pad 18 feet away and into some match¬ 
boarding another seven feet away. 

We have blamed . the films before 
for such things, but more than anything 
we blame a National Government which 
allows these revolvers and pistols to be 
sold. They should be neither manu¬ 
factured here nor allowed into this 
country. There is no need for anyone 
to have such weapons, ancl certificates 
should not be issued for them. 


RUSSIA’S MOTORS 

Russia has now reached a remark¬ 
able output in the motor industry, but 
jiot so much in cars as in industrial 
tractors and lorries. 

In 1933 the total output of lorries was 
about 100 a day. Of tractors the output 
was nearly 200 a dav ! 
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Why Not Sink Our 
Trade Ships ? 

Anis of our great schoolmasters 
was fond of saying, " Be¬ 
ware how yon state that a thing 
is obvious ! ” 

A ship, for example, would 
seem to have very obvious uses. 
Yet the world is not using its 
ships. What is the matter ? Why 
is the obvious not perceived ? 
Why should the modern world 
be neglecting what the ancient 
World would have thought it 
miraculous to possess—the power 
to transport, rapidly and cheaply, 
enormous supplies of good things ? 

The answer to these questions 
matters to all the world, and in 
particular to this island of ours, 
with its fine shipyards, its splen¬ 
did ports, its great shipping, its 
once vast seaborne commerce. 

Not long before the war we 
possessed nearly half of all the 
world’s seagoing merchant ships. 
Now the British proportion is far 
less, and much of it is idle. 

The main explanation of our 
largely idle shipping, with its sad 
tales of unemployed seamen and 
of certificated mates serving as 
deck hands, may be thus stated : 

The world since the war has been 
busily engaged in denying the purposes 
for which ships "were invented. 

Each nation has taken par¬ 
ticular pride in shutting out 
imports, and therefore in shutting 
in exports. The imports of one 
nation are the exports of another. 
When every nation bans imports, 
every nation also bans exports. 

The war did not end in 1918, 
for it left behind fears and hatreds 
that have caused an unpre¬ 
cedented degree of national feel¬ 
ing. It is now made a matter of 
reproach for any person to use 
a foreign article. We even see 
naf'ons to whom large amounts 
of ^oocls are owing as interest 
refusing to accept payment in 
goods and therefore rejecting the 
only possible means of payment. 

With so many ships idle the 
Government is urged to pay the 
shipowners subsidies (furnished 
by the ordinary citizen as tax¬ 
payer) to enable them to continue. 
Such a measure might save some 
businesses, but it could not atone 
for the lack of cargoes. As the 
Liverpool Steamship Owners As¬ 
sociation declares, “ If self-suffi¬ 
cient nationalism is to control 
world trade, no form of subsidies 
could ever keep in existence the 
. British mercantile marine, which 
was built to carry half of the trade 
of a world that looked for pros¬ 
perity to the increasing interna¬ 
tional exchange of its products.” 

If to carry goods is an evil (as 
economic nationalism in effect 
declares) the simplest remedy 
would be to destroy all ships as 
enemies of mankind ! 



THE EDITOR'S WINDOW 


The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Back Numbers 

A Customs duty of a shilling a pound 
is to be imposed on imports of 
out-of-date periodicals. 

This is to restrict the sale here of 
the American back numbers which are 
sold in large numbers in certain shops. 
The C.N. is not generally in favour 
of taxes on literature, but we can 
well afford to do without this par¬ 
ticular variety of imported publication. 
© 

Art at the Fair 

71m British Industries Fair is a 
great and deserved success, and 
it is not necessary to say how much 
we rejoice in its achievements. We 
can more usefully devote a few words 
to a note of criticism. 

Not a few of the exhibits seek to 
enter the domain of Art, which is 
naturally allied with so many in¬ 
dustries. It is with the greatest 
regret, therefore, that we have this 
year observed certain exhibits in 
which very crude colour vied with sad 
poverty of line. There were many 
exhibits of high merit which it was 
a pleasure to examine; there were 
others revealing an entire absence of 
artistic perception or guidance. 

This can be remedied. Our schools 
of art arc producing designers who 
can be of great service to British 
industry, and they should be worthily 
employed. ■ ■ 

© 

Moral Disarmament 

7 he Peace Pact by Germany and 
Poland has been followed by 
an agreement not to talk at each other. 

The two countries have issued a 
joint statement that they will dis¬ 
countenance the bitter expressions 
which have been so frequent in the past. 

The agreement covers every sort 
and kind of propaganda: papers, 
books, wireless, films, and the stage. 
These great means of publicity, 
Germany and Poland agree, shall in 
future be used to promote mutual 
understanding and help. 

It all seems splendid The modern 
means of making things known are 
so effective that we cannot be too 
careful in using them. They could 
and must be used to make friends of 
all peoples. 

/ © 

The Money Makers 

Qean Inge has just said another 
thing worth remembering : 

Unremitting attention to money¬ 
making. disqualifies its votaries from 
enjoying all the things that money 
can buy. 

When a man creates wealth he helps 
mankind. When he endeavours to 
absorb wealth while losing the power 
to use it he destroys himself and more. 

The Dean of St Paul’s is retiring, 
but we hope lie will long be with us to 
say wise things for us to think about. 


Her First Appearance 

Qne of our friends is a dear lady 
who has never yet been in the 
papers. This is her first appearance 
as a dictionary-maker and a wit. 

Asked the other day what a para¬ 
chute is, she answered readily : 

It is the thing we go up with to come 
down with. 

Many of us in Fleet Street think 
wc are clever with words, but could 
Dr Johnson himself have done better 
than this ? 

© 

To My Forest Friends 

I charge you Ash 
And Oak and Beech 
To shelter all 
Within your reach. 

And you, 0 Wind! 

And Breeze and Bird! 

Sing, sing, and know 
Your songs are heard. 

Egbert Sandforcl 

. © 

Tip-Cat 

champion weight-lifter is said to 
be the friendliest of men. Easily 
picks up an acquaintance. 

[3 

The lady who spent a lot of money 
trying to get slim is now in reduced 
circumstances. 

0 

A young playwright 
British audiences 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



If the farmer finds 
the drought against 
the grain 


complains, that 
arc too sleepy. 
When one of 
h i s pi ay s is 
produced they 
drop off. 

B 

]f VIIEVONE 
likes colours 
in the kitchen. 
And a good 
range. 

B 

\\7iiere arc the 
prettiest 
girls in England 
to be found ? 
asks a corre¬ 
spondent. Wherever they happen to be. 
B 

^N American hopes to carry all before 
him at Wimbledon. Hot work. 

El 

(hiiLDREN are too ready to help them¬ 
selves, somebody says. They have 
taking ways. 

0 

A writer boasts that he used to take 
all the prizes at school. While 
nobody was looking ? 

0 

The nations should be knit together, 
declares a speaker. Then they 
needn’t give each other socks. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
711ERE were no fatal road accidents 
in the Hartlcpools last year. 

Jn the last three months of 1933 over 
£29,000 was raised by wireless 
appeals. 

. JUST AN IDEA 
The idea of Free Trade starts by 
thinking the man who sells you some¬ 
thing you want is a friend ; the idea of 
Tariffs starts by thinking he is an enemy. 


A Call To the Young 
Scientist 

ETaster and faster ! What is 
life but speed ? 

It seems man takes a madman’s 
vow or creed 

To gird the Earth more swiftly 
than before, 

And perishes to hoard some 
minutes more. 

What matters it the wastage of 
man’s brains 

If only he, in air or water, gains 
Some farther pace without a 
time’s beat lost. 

Faster and faster 1 Who shall 
count the cost ? 

And still about the Earth Pain's 
old tired cry 

Goes up ; and still little children 
die ; 

In ranks there wait the stricken 
and the ill 

While man puts out his thought 
and scholar’s skill, 

Spending his breath and soul on 
one wild deed 

To urge some mad machine to 
outspeed speed . . . 

And only here and there in some 
still room 

A stooping figure, deep into 
night’s gloom, 

Strives with man’s old devour¬ 
ing enemies, 

Slays, as St George, dread 
dragons of disease,' 

Armoured in quiet patience ; 
while outside, 

Crazy with haste, the record- 
breakers ride. 

Yet they have courage thus their 
lives to dare, 

Though braver he who grapples 
with despair 

Lonely as Christ the Healer, 
whose old plan 

Was health’s own birthright for 
each child of man. 

Still, as unfolded sheep, sick 
men wait dumb, 

Unshepherded until the healers 
come. 

Rise ! valiant youth, to give 
them of your hours, 

Your heart-deep searchings and 
your brain’s fresh powers! 

Marjorie Wilson 

© 

Dreams 

If there were dreams to sell, 

What would you buy ? 

A cottage lone and still, 

With bowers nigh, 

Shadowy, my woes to still, 

Until I die. 

Such pearl from Life’s fresh crown 
Fain would I shake me down, 

Were dreams to have at will, 

This would best heal my ill, 

This would I buy. 

Thomas Lovell Beddoes 
© 

A Wish 

One may be happy to a good degree, 
1 think, in a faithful friend or moder¬ 
ate fortune and a retired life : farther 
than this 1 know nothing to wish, but 
if there be anything beyond it 1 wish 
it you. Dorothy Osborne 
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The Kinema is Becoming a Danger 


THE ENEMY THAT 
FLIES BY NIGHT 

SCIENCE SNARING 
INSECTS 

The Great Flying Army Far 
Greater Than We Knew 

6000 CAUGHT ON A JULY NIGHT 

Science has turned a bright light on 
that insect life which is both boon and 
bane to vegetable life. 

At the famous experimental station 
at Rothamstcd experts have night by 
night been watching that winged army 
of the insect world of which we really 
know very little, dropping one by one 
into an automatic liglit-trap. 

Time was when the insects were lords 
of the Earth. After millions of years 
they gave place to birds and reptiles 
as lords of Creation, though in places 
the insects gained temporary ascendancy 
even over Man, as in those plagues of 
locusts which every now and then de¬ 
vastate vast areas. 

The Man With the Butterfly Net 

The agriculturist has ever been a 
fighter, not only against the elements 
but against the ravages of all Jiving 
creatures who seek to rob him of the 
fruits of his toil. Science has concen¬ 
trated on perfecting the crops them¬ 
selves, but little use are modern 
machinery and fertilisers if insects are 
to take ttie lion’s share. 

And so the one-time despised man 
with the butterfly net has come into 
his own; the entomologist is the detective 
and policeman of the farmer. Iiis most 
effective weapons are not the sprays 
and germicides but the employment 
of one insect to destroy the other. 

Just as there arc helpful birds and 
harmful birds, so Nature has given us 
insects which fertilise the flowers of our 
foodstuffs and ichneumon flics to de¬ 
stroy the larvae which cat root or stem. 

One of the most romantic stories in 
American agriculture is the enlistment 
of the ladybird to devour the plant lice 
devastating great areas of California. 

The Tactics of the Foe 

As yet but the fringe of the problem 
is understood. Hence this work at 
Rothamsted. For insects are enemies 
that fly by night even more than by day. 

In waging war it is essential to have a 
thorough knowledge of the methods and 
tactics of the foe. Already the auto¬ 
matic liglit-trap has revolutionised the 
knowledge our experts had. For in¬ 
stance, there are at least ten times, 
possibly a hundred times, as many 
insects sharing our country with us as 
we ever imagined possible. 

With a total of 180,000 insects col¬ 
lected in eleven months the experts at 
Rothamsted are having a busy time in 
sorting and tabulating, but this has not 
been their only work. They found an 
extraordinary variation in the times and 
seasons of the activities of the insects. 
One July night Oooo were caught in the 
trap, but the next night the number 
dropped to 50. This difference was due 
to the weather, 

A Fascinating Task 

Important information has been ob¬ 
tained about the number of successive 
broods of particular insects, whether 
they fly early or late, whether they come 
continuously from dusk to dawn or only 
arrive at a particular hour. 

It is a fascinating task, and it is hoped 
it will lead to great benefit for the farmer. 

It is the flying insect which lays the 
myriad eggs from . which the larvae 
come to spread destruction through the 
vegetable kingdom, and if science con¬ 
trols the insects in the flying stage it 
will have much greater control over 
the food supply of the human race. 


I T is necessary to say plainly that the 
kinema as now run is a danger to 
youth and to us all. 

The trade censorship is a farce, and 
the marking of films with an " A ” to 
indicate that they arc for adults only 
is widely neglected by exhibitors. Young 
children can be seen witnessing horrors 
any night of the week. 

Can we wonder if gangs of children 
engaged in crime are becoming common ? 
A band of 14 boys has just been engaged 
in systematic theft and even burglary. 
Some of them were only 12. Out of the 


A n important part of the work of 
explorers in the Arctic and Ant¬ 
arctic is the charting of the sea through 
which they sail. 

Every expedition supplies invaluable 
knowledge for tho use of succeeding 
expeditions. 

Sometimes the early charts are found 
to be unreliable, and for many years ex¬ 
plorers were baffled because they could 
not find the island appearing on an old 
chart as Bouvet Island. It appears on 
our maps about 2200 miles S.S.E. of Cape 
Town and about 1000 miles from the 
continent of Antarctica. 

The island is named after the French 
navigator Jean Lozicr-Bouvct, who was 
born in 1705 near St Malo. He made 
many voyages of discovery, and in 1739, 
after weeks with an unbroken horizon, 
there appeared the snow-capped heights 
of this lonely barren spot. Map-makers 


proceeds of their robberies they bought, 
among other things, toy pistols ! 

Could anything be more stupid ? And 
could anything bo worse than a film 
exhibited the other day in which people 
were shown how to wreck a royal 
procession by throwing marbles in 
the road before tho horses ? And why 
was a film allowed the other day showing 
British planes bombing a German prayer 
meeting ? Once more it seems necessary 
to say that the kinema is becoming a 
danger as great as the danger of a 
Government which docs nothing about it. 


gave his name to the island ho had 
accidentally discovered. 

Our readers will remember the zigzag 
voyages of the Research ship Discovery, 
which were concluded last year. Her 
officers may bo said to have discovered 
Bouvet Island again nearly 200 years 
after it was first recorded and in¬ 
accurately plotted on our maps. It 
was not possible to chart the exact 
position of the island at the time, but 
Admiral Evans, famous as Evans of tho 
Broke, has just made a careful chart of 
the area from the sloop Milford, so that 
before very long this lonely bit of the 
world will appear in an accurate position 
on our maps. 

But there is one island which has 
definitely not been found where it 
should be, and that is Thompson Island, 
the admiral having. reported that the 
Milford steamed over its supposed site. 


MERCY ON WINGS 

HERE AND THERE IN 
HUMANITY’S SERVICE 

Round the World With the 
Red Cross 

KEEPING UP-TO-DATE 

The world moves, and unless its 
institutions change with the changing 
need they are apt to be left behind or 
the scrap-heap of outworn things. 

It is like a flight through time and 
space to follow the Red Cross in its 
adaptations. 

The French Red Cross has a course for 
its nurses on transporting the wounded 
by air, as well as First-Aid courses for 
aviators who want to become air 
ambulance pilots. 

The Polish Red Cross, seeing the 
suffering caused by tho stoppage of 
travellers on the Polish-Russian frontier 
due to the exceptional conditions exist¬ 
ing in the Soviet Union, has established 
a refuge in the station at Stolpce, where 
immigrants in either direction may stay 
while waiting to hear from relatives, or 
for money, or for permission to travel 
farther. The hostel is simple, but it is 
far more comfortable than the station 
floor where many of the travellers have 
been accustomed to wait for days while 
their misfortunes were untangled, 

Negro Baby Show 

The Red Cross Committee in Dakar, 
French West Africa, has organised a 
Negro Baby Show covering seven vil¬ 
lages, at which nearly 750 splendid little 
black candidates were entered for the 
Healthiest Baby prizes. The mothers 
greeted tho competition with a great 
(leal of enthusiasm and tried to give 
their babies such care as would put 
them in the prize-winning group. The 
Red Cross Committee provides Baby 
Clinics to help them. 

Greece, so often ravaged by disaster, 
has set up three mobile field hospitals 
and six dispensaries, The hospitals arc- 
elastic, as we say, designed to accommo¬ 
date between 25 and 50 patients each, 
and arc kept in constant readiness in 
Athens and can be dispatched to any 
point at two hours notice. An inventory 
travels with the outfits, also with a 
printed description of the duties and 
responsibilities of those who undertake to 
give relief in time of earthquake, fire, 
llood, or other calamity. 

The Red Crescent 

The Turkish Red Crescent has laid out 
a public park at the capital. Angora, 
and equipped it with playgrounds, im¬ 
proved accommodations at its mineral 
springs at Kara-Hissar, and opened a 
nursing school at Istanbul. In the 
past few years it has had over 360,000 
refugees to care for, returning Turks 
being repatriated from Greece. 

The Swedish Red Cross has opened 11 
inquiry offices for seafarers in different 
ports. Last year these served over a 
thousand sailors' and forwarded over 
19,000 letters. These bureaus are in 
touch with seamen’s hostels, institutes, 
and medical centres all over the world. 

The Italian Red Cross organised 3S 
summer colonies at which more than 
5000 children enjoyed happy, health¬ 
giving holidays away from the city’s 
dust and heat. Its junior members 
raised half the money needed for these. 

Japanese children arc equally keen on 
Red Cross summer camps, of which there 
are usually nearly 40 caring for 700c 
children each year, 


HIS HAT AND HIS DOG 

A dog ran to a shearing shed at 
Warren in New South Wales with a hat 
tied to its neck. 

A man there saw that ■ it was his 
brother’s hat, and, following the dog, 
found his brother lying with his leg 
broken, far from any house. 

He had pinned liis faith to his dog, 
and it had served him well. 


A South Kensington Monster 



A striking view of tho biggest skeleton of n whale In tho new Whale Hall In the Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington. It weighs about ten tons. 


One Island Fixed and one Not There 
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THIS AGE OF TOO 
MUCH THRILL 

Magic at the Kinema 

MYSTERIOUS OPENING DOOR 
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SCHOOL UNTIL 
FIFTEEN 

Healthy Schools Too 
THE SCANDAL THAT GOES ON 

The annual conference of the National 
Union of Teachers is to be held at 
Brighton in the first week of April. 

Thousands of English and Welsh 
teachers will attend. The conference 
is the 64th, reminding’us that Gladstone’s 
great Education Act was passed in 1870. 
Delegates are expected from France, 
Spain, Belgium, Holland, and Denmark, 
but the Germans have declined to attend. 

The executive committee will submit 
a resolution, which has the support of 
tens of thousands of teachers, urging 
Parliament to raise the school-leaving 
age to 15. ■ 

Other important topics to be dis¬ 
cussed include the restoration of salary 
cuts, the unemployment of teachers, 
the need for a higher standard of school 
buildings, the sad case of insanitary 
schools, and the reduction of the size 
of infant and junior classes from 50 to 40. 

It is a crying shame that schools black¬ 
listed because they are unfit for use still 
remain open. Their bad condition is 
acknowledged, and if the Government 
cannot find some way of replacing these 
schools, with all our idle men in the 
streets, the Government should let 
some other take its place and do it. 


MR GLADSTONE’S TEN 
SHILLINGS 

Some recollections of a Liverpool book¬ 
seller who often served Mr Gladstone 
have just appeared in The Times. They 
contain a good story, 

One day in 1895, when, Gladstone 
was 85, Edward Howell took a parcel 
of valuable books to Hawarden Castle. 
Gladstone bought them, making out 
the account himself and writing a 
cheque for the total. 

The bookseller did not check the 
figures. He was shown the treasures of 
the library, and had tea with the 
Grand Old Man. 

Afterwards, while he was in the 
village, a messenger overtook him with 
a note from Mr Gladstone saying that 
by a blunder of his own ho had paid 10s 
too much. Mr Howell returned the 10s. 

Next day he showed the note to an 
American who was browsing in the shop. 

The American offered £5 for it. 
Howell w'as surprised, but said he wanted 
to keep this memento of his day at 
Hawarden. The American offered ^25, 
in vain, for Howell would not sell at 
any price. 


WHEN PADDY COMES DOWN 
THE STREET 

Paddy the mongrel has a medal, and 
proudly he wears it. 

We like to think that no longer will 
the pedigree clogs of Levensliulme make 
insulting remarks when Paddy comes 
down the street. 

“ Just look at his ears ! Did you ever 
see such a tail ? Where did he get that 
coat ? ” will all be changed to “ By all 
the juicy bones, look at his medal! " 

And Paddy, we feel sure, will pass it 
off airily with : “ Oh, just a little thing 
in bfonzo which the National Canine 
Defence League gave me for waking my 
mistress up one night by patting her 
face. You see, the kitchen was on fire.” 


THE MICROPHONE IN THE MINE 

. An improvement on the telephones 
used in many mines has been made in 
; France, where loud-speakers have been 
placed in the workings. 

Microphones are fitted to the sides and 
roofs, and warning of any danger can be 
spoken to the men in any part of the mine. 


FOUND ON A LITTLE 
ISLAND 

Giant of the Cricket 
Family 

The cricket on the hearth in England 
now has a newly-discovered giant 
cousin who lives on a little island off 
the northern coast of New Zealand. 

This giant of the cricket family was 
one of the interesting creatures dis¬ 
covered by a recent expedition made 
by members of the scientific staff of 
the Auckland Museum to the Poor 
Knights Islands about a hundred miles 
north of Auckland. 

New Zealand has a species of crickets 
which arc known as wetas. The weta is 
the largest member of the cricket family, 
being slightly larger than the Australian 
king cricket. But the weta found on 
the island is the largest ever found by 
New Zealand naturalists. Its body was 
larger than a man’s thumb and its legs 
would more than cover a saucer. 

It is well known to scientists that small 
islands produce the giants of the 
species, probably because there is little 
or no competition among the animals. 
It even applies to trees and plants, some 
of the largest leaves and flowers having 
been found on islands. 


HOW THE FARMERS MADE 
A TELEPHONE 

, Barbed-wire fences and old motor-cars 
have been used by the farmers of a 
lonely district in South Saskatchewan 
to produce what is probably the most 
unique telephone service in the world. 

Fifty miles of line have been made 
simply by running wires along the 
barbed-wire fences ; old wireless head¬ 
phones have been connected to these 
wires, and the current is being supplied 
from batteries taken from worn-out 
motor-cars. 

Ten farmers at first succeeded in 
linking themselves up in this way, but 
the number of subscribers has now in¬ 
creased to thirty. The enterprising 
farmers have recently succeeded in 
getting connection with a wireless 
station and receive the broadcasting 
programmes in their homes over the 
barbed-wire telephone lines. 


A WATCHFUL EYE 
AT OLDHAM 

The children of Oldham are luckier 
than they think. 

At the moment they probably think 
that they are very hardly used because 
the silliest and worst type of film is 
barred to them. Most of these are really 
barred to children alone everywhere, but 
Oldham’s Watch Committee is suffi¬ 
ciently alert not only to stop them slip¬ 
ping in past the blind eye of the Box 
Office, but also to keep a censorship over 
the posters outside. 

Only the other week the Committee 
ordered part of a poster to be pasted over 
because it showed a German soldier and 
an English officer about to shoot each 
other. Enough of the poster was left to 
show the grown-ups the sort of film it 
was, but its significance, we hope, was 
hidden from the children. ; 

THE FIREMAN’S HELMET 

The well-known ■ brass helmets of 
London’s firemen arc.to/be replaced by 
a lighter and more comfortable type. 

The new helmets, while similar in 
shape to the brass' helmets , which have 
been in use for more than 70 years, will 
be made of stiff leather and a fire-resist¬ 
ing composition. 

■ Recently there have been several cases 
of electric shock due to live wires coming 
in contact with a fireman’s helmet, and 
in the new type of helmet an insulated 
headband is to be fitted. 

The brass helmets will be retained for 
ceremonial occasions. 


The magician’s door, which opened 
as one approached it, was a favourite 
phantasy of the fairy story, and here we 
are in a world where such a happening 
will soon be of common occurrence. 

The Regal Kinema at Edmonton in 
North London has set the'example of 
such doors for kinemas. An invisible 
ray is the door attendant, and as each 
member of the audience passes through 
it, breaking this unseen barrier, the door- 
opening apparatus is set in motion. 

What an uncanny world ours is 
becoming 1 Voices speak in empty 
rooms, doors open, the screen pictures a 
man vanishing into space. 1 How blase 
the m6st cunning magician from the 
fairy tales would find this generation. 
He could display nearly all his tricks 
and we should just yawn in his face. We 
only hope too many thrills are not going 
to take the thrill out of life altogether. 


PHILIPPE VERNIER 

Philippe Vernier is the French John 
Bunyan of his generation, choosing the 
loss of livelihood and freedom rather 
than betray his conscience. 

Great sympathy was felt in this 
country when the young student’s 
loyalty became known. He was trained 
to be a minister of the French Protestant 
Church, but because he believes that war 
is wrong under all and any circumstances 
the Church will not ordain him. 

While he is shut out from his chosen 
life-work on the one hand the French 
Government persecutes him on the other. > 
Conscription in France makes it com¬ 
pulsory for every man to undergo mili¬ 
tary training, and because his conscience 
will not allow him to prepare himself for 
war he has been condemned to solitary 
confinement. 

We are glad to hear that Paris Friends 
have agreed to offer him training in the 
hope that he may find congenial work 
with them. 


A QUILT OF QUOTATIONS 

We have heard of sheltering under 
the cloak of religion, but we know where 
it is actually possible to sleep under a 
quilt of religion. 

A travelling correspondent spending 
the night in a Buckinghamshire village 
inn noticed writing on the hand-made 
wadded bedspread, and inspected it 
carefully. 

It proved to be an old-fashioned quilt 
made from alternate strips of coloured 
chintz and cream linen.., The linen strips 
were entirely covered.with 79 quotations 
from the Bible, all written with the 
most delicate penmanship. 

Inquiries as to the history of the 
quilt only brought: the fact that it had 
been bought many years ago at a large 
country house sale in the neighbourhood. 
We wonder whose hands turned such 
exquisite caligraphy to such rare account. 


ANOTHER GIANT FOR PARIS 

Parisians have not been able to forget 
the time since the giant clock on tlie 
Eiffel Tower was set flashing out the 
minutes with a thousand lights. 

Now. they will not be able to forget 
how cold or how hot it is, for another 
giant is being erected to show the Paris 
temperature, A colossal thermometer 
984 feet high (only a foot lower than the 
Eiffel Tower) will flash its 525 feet 
of temperature readings at intervals 
throughout the day, being controlled by 
a small master thermometer, as the 
Eiffel clock is controlled by a very much 
smaller edition of itself. 

Poor Parisians I They have our sym¬ 
pathy. We hope the advertisers will 
leave them a little sky and a few stars, 


UNDER BEN NEVIS 

. Walls That Mean Power 

HARNESSING THE WATERS 
OF THE HIGHLANDS 

; Two great new walls have risen in the 
Highlands of Scotland near Ben Nevis. 

They are dams which will imprison 
the mountain waters so that they may ; 
be used for hydro-electric purposes in¬ 
stead of being allowed to run to waste. 
One of these walls is 700'feet long and 
140 feet high and it will hold up the waters • 
of the Spean River so as to add four 
miles to the length of Loch Laggan. A - 
tunnel has already been constructed to 
bring these waters into Loch Treig, at 
one end of which the second dam has 
been built. 

These works are part of the great ; 
Lochaber power scheme for harnessing 
the mountain waters to create electrical, 
energy for the manufacture of aluminium., 

After leaving Loch Treig the waters will 
be taken 15 miles through a great funnel 
which pierces- Ben Nevis and then for 
3200 feet through a steel pipeline before 
reaching the power-house of the factories 
at Fort William. 

When the scheme is completed more 
than a hundred thousand horse-power 
of electrical energy will be available. 

A STREET’S GOOD NAME 

All who would like in some dim 
future to have a London street named 
after them had better look to their 
reputations. The L.C.C. has decreed 
that none but the blameless need apply. 
It has turned down Anne Boleyn. 

Shocked members rose to protest 
that with such a name a respectable 
road of honest houses might lose its 
good character altogether, as Anne had 
done. It was no use to argue that she 
was the mother of the greatest queen 
we ever had. 

But it does suggest to us a new way 
of teaching history. Somewhere in a 
cultured neighbourhood might be found 
a fine broad, peaceful road to be named 
the Elizabethan Highway, and if there 
are two little none-too-respectable streets 
leading into it what could be better 
than to call them Bluebeard Street and 
Anno Boleyn Lane ? 

CANVAS WHICH WILL 
NOT BURN 

The Cotton Textile Institute lias dis¬ 
covered a new process.' Cotton canvas, 
used in all branches of marine service, 
will be treated by it and so become 
impervious to fire. 

Canvas has always had a very short 
life aboard ship, and as a great deal of 
it is used for boat-coverings as well as 
awnings expense will be spared arid 
danger averted. All these coverings 
are subject to the menace of hot ashes 
or even clinker falling on them from the 
smoke-stacks, and have to be continually 
renewed. 

10 YEARS OF BUILDING 

The Ministry of Labour has compiled 
from the records of 146 towns the value 
of the new building done in ten years. 

In that time new building costing 
^686,000,000 was done, new houses 
accounting for ^450,000,opo. That per-' 
haps means a million houses in the ten 
years, or new homes for five million 
men, women, aqd children. But as tlie 
population increased by about 2,000,000 
rehousing has affected only-a fraction 
of our people. - 

Last year saw a considerable increase 
in building, the cost of new construction 
rising by£i 7,000,000 compared with 1932. 

A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 

During the Melbourne centenary cele¬ 
brations a ten-ton birthday cake is to be 
cut and distributed, and a hundred lucky 
people will each receive, not a. candle, 
but a golden sovereign. The sovereigns 
will bo newly minted for the occasion. 
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Snow and Sunshine—Late Winter Scenes in North and South 


v/j/'-ysy. 


Snow in Scotland—In a snow-covered glen of Forfarshire a shepherd breaks up turnips to feed his flock 








Sunshine in Kent—A farmer of Penshurst takes advantage of a fine day to thresh his wheat 
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THE COLOURS OF 
THE DEEP 

WONDERS OF THE ROSE 
ISLAND REEF 

Artist Sets Up His Easel on the 
Bed of the Sea 

A SUBMARINE FAIRYLAND 

Wc all love colour, and perhaps there 
is no . lovelier scene of softly-tinted 
colour in the world than that of a sub¬ 
merged coral reef in tropical waters. 

Tourists are often able to look into 
this fairyland from glass-bottomed boats, 
but it lias been tlic privilege of very few 
people actually to walk about in it. 

This lias now been done by Dr Miner 
and his expedition from the American 
Museum of Natural History, for the 
latest of the museum's submarine 
expeditions returned a short time ago 
from the Bahama Coral Gardens. 

Hall of Ocean Life 

This was the fifth expedition of its 
kind, and, like the others, was under¬ 
taken to provide material for the Great 
Coral Reef Group which, after ten years 
of hard work, lias just been completed 
in the museum’s Hall of Ocean Life. 
This time the party took with it arti¬ 
ficially-coloured corals to compare them 
under water with the natural growth, and 
it was found that they matched perfectly. 

A motor-launch was used, and the 
divers wore. bathing suits, air being 
pumped into 05-pound metal helmets 
on their heads. They went down to 
inspect Rose Island Reef, and there, 20 
feet under the water, it was like entering 
another land. 

The outer world seemed far away, 
and all around was a fairyland of magic 
colour. Magnificent terraces of beauti¬ 
fully-tinted coral rose toward the sur¬ 
face, wliile graceful sea bushes and 
plants waved softly in the light of the 
sunbeams which flickered up and down 
in the clear blue water. 

From caves in the rock darted 
hundreds of fish of brilliant hue, and 
from time to time the whole surface 
of the coral seemed to blossom with 
gorgeously-coloured flowers. These were 
actually sea-anemones protruding their 
many-coloured heads. 

Colour Kinema Films 

Some of this loveliness was captured 
on colour kinema films, but the fish 
were tantalising when they would not 
swim into focus. The lens had to be 
adjusted in the boat, the camera being 
lowered in a brass watertight box with 
a window. 

At other times an artist set up a 
rustless metal easel on the bottom of 
the sea, and made sketches in oils on 
waterproof canvas mounted on plate- 
glass. He worked with a palette' knife 
because it was steadier than a brush, 
and would not float to the surface when 
he let go of it. 

Sir Bede Clifford, Governor of the 
Bahamas, was so interested in the ex¬ 
pedition that he and I.ady Clifford put 
on diving helmets and went below to 
watch the work in progress. 

BUYING TWO ISLANDS 
To Make Charlie Chaplin Bricks 

An English firm has bought up two 
completeislands off the coast of Denmark, 

These arc largely composed of the de¬ 
posit of marine organisms called diatoms, 
which, like coral, has accumulated on 
the ocean bed for millions of years. 

From this deposit is made an insulat¬ 
ing brick which, it is claimed, prevents 
heat leakages in furnaces. In the trade 
they call them Charlie Chaplin bricks 
because, owing to their lightness (they 
weigh under two pounds as against the 
seven pounds of the ordinary clay brick), 
they can bo tossed about with great case, 
just the sort of toy Charlie Chaplin loves. 


SPOILING NIGHT 

Should Light-Signs 
Be Taxed ? 

A GROWING EVIL 

The lover of beauty, especially the 
architect, has a new quarrel with the 
commercial spirit. 

The buildings of our great cities, and 
even of our small ones, are being turned 
into supports for lighted advertising 
signs which spoil the night and rob us 
of the charm which the hours of dark¬ 
ness confer on every city, oven ugly ones. 

Sometimes the whole face of a building 
is covered with illuminated signs telling 
us to drink more beer, or smoke more 
tobacco, or swallow more pills. Often 
these signs arc so contrived as to be 
intermittent, changing colour at each 
renewal, or forming moving advertising 
pictures.' 

The signs need substantial supports, 
and this fact spoils the buildings by day 
as well as by night. The outlines of 
buildings are often smothered in the 
framework which bears the lights. 
Disfigurement Runs Riot 

Mr Guy Dawbcr, the well-known 
artist, points out that while wc are 
trying to save our countryside from 
spoliation, and in many cases controlling 
and getting rid of unsightly and un¬ 
necessary advertisements, in London wc 
allow disfigurement to run riot without 
the slightest protest. 

Only in America, wc believe, does 
such a ridiculous display rival ours in 
night-time vulgarity. 

Mr Guy Dawber suggests a special tax 
on night-signs. Why, indeed, should 
certain people, without paying for the 
privilege, monopolise our streets for 
their own profit ? 

SIX BRAVE MEN MISSING 
No News of Captive Priests 

Grave anxiety is felt for the fate of 
six Roman Catholic missionaries who 
have been taken prisoner in China: three 
Spaniards, two Swiss, and one Italian. 

All were captured separately, in differ¬ 
ent parts of the country at different 
times, and were held for ransom. 

As it is the fixed policy of most of the 
Christian Missions in China not to give 
ransoms for the release of kidnapped 
missionaries, failure to hear from these 
men over a period of months, or in some 
cases years, can only give rise to the most 
gloomy apprehensions for their welfare. 

A glimpse of the state of the spiritual 
welfare of Father Estaban, the Spanish 
Jesuit who was captured in Anhui 
Province two years ago last December, 
is revealed by passages in his last 
letter, already nine months old. 

After explaining that the bandits 
want ^000 for liis release, he goes on to 
say, " I trust more to your prayers than 
to any ransom. 

" I have given the tins of milk you 
sent me to the Communist hospital, 
that I may return charity for their 
hatred. I think you Will approve 
this little sacrifice, for these poor folk 
cannot understand a doctrine of love 
for their neighbours. I preached this 
to a group here one day and a Red leader 
told me I was insane. If they but 
knew how much I love them, and all 
the Chinese I ” 

Two of the men were taken in 1930, 
Fathers Avito and Von Arx. The other 
three—Fathers Solocta, Paly, and 
Ansolmo—were captured during Com¬ 
munist disturbances in Linkiang and 
Fukien last year, Father Ansolmo"being 
taken on Christmas Eve. 

We can only hope that, whatever 
these men arc suffering in their bodies, 
they arc carrying on as bravely in their 
hearts as Father Estaban, 


PREACHER OF PEACE 

Twelve Months on Tour 

WAKING UP THE CHURCHES 

Tiie minister of Carr’s Lane Church in 
Birmingham, Rev Leyton Richards, has 
been given twelve months to carry out a 
great peace campaign in the Churches of 
England and America. 

During the war years Mr Richards was 
one of the few ministers to stand out 
against the terrible carnage. He was 
driven from pillar to post, as Churches 
were afraid to invite him as their pastor. 
His passion for peace took him to 
Australia and the United States to preach 
it to the people there. 

While many may not agree with his 
conviction that in no circumstances at 
all should a Christian take part in war, 
none can deny that for the last twenty 
years Mr Richards has been sounding a 
trumpet call, not only from his pulpit, 
but in public meetings and in the open 
air, rousing the Churches to bo more 
constructive and more enthusiastic on 
behalf of peace. 

One of the fine institutions this re¬ 
markable man has brought into being is 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation, the 
international association which is trying 
to bring together peoples of many 
countries who not only refuse to par¬ 
ticipate in war, but arc trying to remove 
the causes, and by means of conferences 
held in various storm centres arc creating 
a better understanding among the 
nations. Their task is uphill and full of 
difficulties, but they arc persevering. 

Wc wish to assure Mr Richards of our 
sympathy and to wish him God Speed in 
his mission. 


THE OLD MILL OF 
LUPSET 
A New Life For It 

A pretty old mill stood at Lupset 

Which Time or the builder have upset. 

If they make it a fane 

They will set , up again 

The building they upset at Lupset. 

Wc learn from Wakefield that Lupset 
is to have a little church built from the 
materials of an old mill. The use of 
these materials will save £1000. They 
are sturdy and true, fit to servo many 
generations of mortal men. 

It is always sad to hear of the de¬ 
struction of an old barn or mill, because 
in their stalwart simplicity there is 
something which fits the English country¬ 
side most perfectly ; but if the old mill 
had to come down it is good to think 
that its ruins will not build a million¬ 
aire’s week-end cottage, but become a 
house of prayer. It will still serve all 
tlio community, still be part of the 
country’s life. 

Most appropriately it is to be called 
after the saint whose name English 
soldiers shouted in the battles of long 
ago. St George’s, Lupset, is a goodly 
new name for the old mill. 


JAPAN AND THE ISLANDS 
What of the Mandate ? 

The islands in the Pacific formerly 
belonging to Germany were, after the 
war, mandated to Japan under the 
League. Now that Japan has left 
the League of Nations wliat of the 
mandates ? 

Mr Hirota, the Japanese Foreign 
Minister, has stated that it had been 
agreed that Japan was to have the 
islands before the League was estab¬ 
lished, and that that agreement could 
not be altered merely because the 
mandate system was afterwards intro¬ 
duced. 

To this we may reply that Japan 
accepted the mandate from the League 
and that it is hardly competent for 
her to leave that body and to retain 
the mandate of the League she has 
flouted. 


March 17 , 1934 

THE FORGOTTEN 
DEBT 

And a Little Reminder 
For U.S.A. 

STAMPS AND BONDS 

The laugh was certainly on America 
the other night when the Chairman of 
the firm of Thomas do la Rue addressed 
a gathering celebrating the 102nd anni¬ 
versary of the firm’s patent for printing 
playing cards in England. 

He mentioned that during the Ameri¬ 
can Civil War the rebel States contracted 
with Messrs do la Rue to print stamps 
for them. The stamps were sent out to 
America, but from that day to this the 
firm has not received a penny. 

The Chairman joked about how far 
this stamp money at compound interest 
would offset our debt to America, and 
everybody enjoyed the joke ; but wc 
remember another debt some of these 
Southern States owe to us which is no 
joke. It is the money they borrowed 
from British bondholders round about 
the time of, the Civil War, not for 
furthering war but for the development 
of the railways and banks, and so on. 

They borrowed millions and millions 
and repudiated the whole loan, leaving 
our bondholders with worthless certifi¬ 
cates, though even today their successors 
are still hoping to get back a bit of the 
money, and have a society looking after 
their interests and pleading their cause 
in America. 


ELECTRIC EYE DRIVES 
A TRAIN 

Remarkable Invention on the 
German Railways 

Of the many ingenious ways of stop¬ 
ping a train automatically if the signals 
are against it the invention lately tried 
by the German State Railways is surely 
the most remarkable. 

The control of the train is brought 
about by photo-electric cells which 
operate the. brakes by means of a light 
signal, but the light itself is provided 
by tlio engine. 

A dynamo on the locomotive feeds a 
lamp which throws an almost vertical 
cone of light into the air. Mirrors are 
arranged on upright supports at points 
along the line where control is necessary, 
and if the signal is against the train the 
mirrors will be in such a position as to 
meet the beam of light and throw it 
down on a pair of photo-cells mounted 
in the searchlight of the engine. 

Tile electric current from the cells 
operates a relay, and the brake magnets 
arc opened and the train is brought to a 
standstill. 

With another arrangement of photo¬ 
cells the speed of the train can be auto¬ 
matically adjusted at any speed from 
sixty to two miles an hour, and by means 
of the mirrors along the track it can be 
varied before entering a station or a 
dangerous curve, so that its safe running 
is assured. 


THE BEE PEST 
Rothamsted To Look Into It 

All keepers of bees dread the outbreak 
in their hives of the Bee Pest, or Foul 
Brood as it is often called. 

This disease spreads so rapidly that a 
whole district may become infected. 

In mild attacks disinfection and 
fumigation may be employed with 
success, but in most cases the whole 
colony and all the apparatus have to be 
destroyed. 

Now for three years intensive research 
is to be undertaken at the Experimental 
Station at Rothamsted. The investigator 
will be Dr H. L. Tarr of Cambridge, and 
an annual sum of £500 will be contri¬ 
buted by the British Beekeepers Associa¬ 
tion and the Agricultural Research 
Council toward this important work. 
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LITTLE VESTA 

WHERE AND HOW TO 
SEE IT 

A World an Airman Might Fly 
Round in Four Hours 

MEMBER OF A BIG FAMILY 

By tlio C.N. Astronomor 

An exceptionally good opportunity 
will occur during the next few weeks for 
seeing the little world of Vesta, though 
glasses will be necessary since Vesta will 
remain just below naked-eye visibility. 

Vesta may be easily found, however, 
with opera or field-glasses, being to the 
right of the brilliant Jupiter, now the 
brightest object in the south-east sky 
late of an evening. The accompanying 
star-map shows Vesta’s present position 
relative to Jupiter and the surrounding 
bright stars ; these occupy an area of the 
sky about equal to that of the Plough, 
which is at that time almost overhead. 

The path of Vesta during the next 
three months is indicated by the curved 
arrow, the motion of this little planet 
relative to that of the Earth producing a 



Position of Vesta and its path for three months 


remarkable loop. This is due to per¬ 
spective, as in the case of Jupiter, referred 
to last week. 

This apparent motion of Vesta takes 
it direct toward the bright second- 
magnitude star Denebola, which Vesta 
will, in two months time, approach very 
closely. At present, if the exact position 
of Vesta be noted relative to the faint 
stars in the vicinity, it may be 
readily identified, its motion from night 
to night assuring the observer that this 
faint “ wandering star ” or planetoid is 
indeed Vesta, the extent of its apparent 
motion amounting each day to nearly 
the apparent width of the Moon. 

The faint speck of light which may 
thus be observed is a world which could 
stand in the centre of England and 
Wales,, since its diameter amounts to 
only 240 miles. It might therefore be 
flown round in between three and four 
hours, though such a small world could 
not have any appreciable atmosphere to 
enable an aeroplane to do so. 

When we reflect that Vesta is now 
about 120,000,000 miles away we may 
get some idea of what England would 
look like at this immense distance. 
Being, with Wales, a little larger 
angularly than Vesta, our country would 
be just perceptible to the naked eye as 
a faint star, providing that it was 
covered with snow or very white clouds 
to reflect a lot of sunlight. 

Bright For Its Size 

A remarkable thing about Vesta is its 
brightness in proportion to its size ; this 
brightness is equal to that of very white 
clouds and so its surface, area for area, 
approaches that of cloud-covered Venus, 
or a frost-covered world. 

This circumstance enables Vesta to be 
sometimes perceived by the unaided eye 
while the much larger Ceres and Pallas 
remain imperceptible. This is when 
Vesta approaches the Earth much nearer 
than it does this year, for it, like all 
the planetoids, has a very elliptical orbit 
which sometimes brings it much closer 
to us than at other times ; then Vesta 
appears above sixth magnitude. 

Though ranking as third in size, there 
are over 2200 other and smaller members 
of this great family of planetoids or 
asteroids known, some no more than five 
miles in diameter. One wonders where 
they came from or how they came into 
existence ? Of this we shall have more to 
say later when Vesta approaches near to 
Denebola G. F. M. 


SPORTS AT THE ZOO 

ARMADILLOS PLAY 
FOOTBALL 

Something Amusing To Watch 
in the Small Mammal House 

GIANT RAT DIES 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

Sports always seem popular with 
certain inmates of the Zoo, for the 
menagerie has boxing-kangaroos, fancy 
divers, racers on land and in water, long 
and high jumpers, and many creatures 
who enjoy games with a ball. 

Now two promising young footballers 
have appeared on the scene, though 
their teams consist of only one to a side. 
These two animals are armadillos, and 
as, in common with most of their kind, 
they delight in pushing things about 
their keeper gave them a wooden ball. 
Unfortunately both of them wished to 
push it about at the same time, and they 
struggled so hard for possession of the 
ball that it was a regular football match. 

Their cage is too small to make a 
good playing-field, so their keeper lets 
them play on the floor of the small 
Mammal House. The ball is placed be¬ 
tween them, and off they go, sometimes 
pushing the ball so hard that it rolls 
far away and they have to run after it. 
Sometimes both armadillos push against 
the ball from opposite sides with such 
determination that neither can move it. 

Push and Shove 

As yet Push and Shove, as they are 
nicknamed, cannot be handled by 
visitors, for they are newcomers ; and 
though they arc tame enough to mix 
with visitors they might bite if fingers 
were placed near their mouths. And a 
bite from an armadillo is no joke because 
he holds on. 

The Zoo has lost its giant rat from the 
Gambia. This huge rat was the only one 
of his kind in the Gardens, and lie had 
established a record for longevity among 
Zoo rodents, having been in the men¬ 
agerie for eight years. He had been 
gradually growing old and decrepit, and 
his fur had turned grey, but to the end 
he remained a pet. He preferred to be 
left to sleep quietly on his comfortable 
straw bed, but when asked ho would 
come out of his cage and sit on the arm 
of a visitor ; and no matter how much 
freedom he was allowed he never tried 
to escape. But he hated to be held by 
the tail, and if anyone took hold of it he 
thought he was being trapped, and would 
promptly try to bite. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards, and 
sent to C.N. Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Whitefriars, London, B.C. 4 , one ques¬ 
tion on each card, with name and address. 

What is the Specific Gravity of Radium ? 

Its specific gravity cannot be precisely 
stated, because it is continually breaking 
down into other elements. The weight of its 
atom compared, with that of hydrogen, 
which is 1, is 226. 

What is a Star of Fifth Magnitude? 

The stars of the first magnitude are the 
brightest 20 in the skies of both hemi¬ 
spheres. The next magnitude of stars are 
roughly two-fiftlis as bright as these, and 
so on in order to the highest-magnitude 
stars. Stars of the fifth magnitude can be 
seen by the naked eye. Stars of the sixth 
magnitude are the faintest visible. 

How Does the Prickly Pear Store Water? 

In the driest regions there is dew or 
moisture of some kind, and this moisture the 
Prickly Pear, through millions of years, has 
learned how to store up. It lias a surface of 
small evaporation. 

Why is it that the Position of the 
Pole Star Never Varies ? 

Relatively it does vary ; but its immense 
distance renders the movement imper¬ 
ceptible ; and on account of its nearness to 
the North Pole of the sky it appears to the 
eye to be almost devoid of the ordinary 
daily movement of the stars around itself. 


THROUGH THE YEAR 
WITH THE POETS 

The Death of Caesar 

MARCH 15 

Mark Antony’s speech to the Roman People 
after the assassination of Caesar in 44 d.c. 

riends, Romans, countrymen, lend 
me your cars ; 

I come to bury Caesar, not to praise 
him. 

The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their 
bones ; 

So let it be with Caesar. The noble 
Brutus 

Hath told you Caesar was ambitious : 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault, 
And grievously hath Caesar answered 
it. 

Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest 
(For Brutus is an honourable man ; 

So are they all, all honourable men), 
Come I to speak in Caesar’s funeral, 
lie was my friend, faithful and just to 
me ; 

But Brutus says he was ambitious, 
And Brutus is an honourable man . . 
When that the poor have cried, Caesar 
hath wept; 

Ambition should be made of sterner 
stuff. 

You all did see that on the Lupcrcal 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 
Which he did thrice refuse. Was this 
ambition ? 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious. 
And, sure, he is an honourable man. 

If you have tears, prepare to shed them 
now. 

You all do know this mantle: I 
remember 

The first time ever Caesar put it on; 
Twas on a summer’s evening,in his tent, 
That day he overcame the Ncrvii: 
Look, in. this place ran Cassius’ dagger 
through : 

See what a rent the envious Casca 
made: 

Through this the well-bclovcd Brutus 
stabbed ; 

And as he plucked his cursed steel 
away, 

Mark how the blood of Caesar followed 
it, 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 
If Brutus so unkindly knocked, or no ; 
For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar’s 
angel: 

Judge, 0 you gods, how dearly Caesar 
loved him 1 

This was the most unkindest cut of all; 
For when the noble Caesar saw him 
stab. 

Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ 
arms, 

Quite vanquished him : then burst 
his mighty heart; 

And, in his mantle muffling up his face. 
Even at the base of Pompey’s statue, 
Which all the while ran blood, great 
Caesar fell. , 

O, what a fall was there, my country¬ 
men 1 

Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 
Whilst bloody treason flourished over 
us. ■ ' . „ 

O, now you weep; and, I perceive, 
you feel 

The dint of pity : these are gracious 
drops. 

Kind souls, what, weep you when you 
but behold 

Our Caesar’s vesture wounded ? Look 
you here. 

Here is himself, marred, as you see, 
svith traitors. Shakespeare 



Always Happy 
and Healthy 

T HERE is nothing like ‘ Ovaltine ’ as 
the daily beverage for keeping 
your children radiantly healthy 
and happy. This delicious tonic food is 
supremely rich in the nutritive elements 
which are essential for building up and 
maintaining health, strength and vitality. 

Children need more nourishment than 
ordinary foods supply, to make good the 
energy they spend so prodigally. 
‘Ovaltine’ supplies this extra nourish¬ 
ment in a concentrated, correctly 
balanced and easily digestible form. 

‘Ovaltine’ is an original product, 
scientifically prepared from the highest 
qualities of malt extract, creamy milk 
and new-laid eggs. Imitations are made 
to look like ‘Ovaltine’ but there ars 
extremely important differences. 

‘ Ovaltine ’ does not contain 
Household Sugar. Furthermore, 
it does not contain Starch. Nor 
does it contain Chocolate, or a 
large percentage of Cocoa. 


Considering its supreme quality 
‘ Ovaltine ’ is the most economical food 
beverage you can buy. Reject substitutes. 



Gives Energy and 
Robust Health 

Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland 
1/1, 1/10 and 313 per tin. rc^g 
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A LL applications for advertise¬ 
ment space should be 
addressed to: The Advertisement 
Manager, “The Children's News¬ 
paper,’’ Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 
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STANLEY GIBBONS 
SIMPLIFIED 


STAMP CATALOGUE 

51,512 8TAMPS, LISTED (straightforward 
stamps only, no nerfs,, wmlts., or varieties). 
6,338 ILLUSTRATIONS. 072 LARGE PAGES. 

A brilliant new catalogue every general col¬ 
lector must have. 

PRICE E/ /Postage U.K., 0d\ 
ONLY Ql Abroad 1/1 Jj 

from your bookseller or stationer, or direct from 

Dept. 107,301, STRAND, W.C.2. 


CASSELL’S- 


THE MODEL MAKER 
SERIES 

Edited by Edward IV. Hobbs, 

A.I.N.A.. M.S.M.E.E. 

Each ILa net 


MODEL RACING YACHTS 

Has practical working designs, 
fully marked to scale, for 14 
types of sailing boats, with 108 
directional diagrams. 

MODEL MOTOR BOATS 

Here again there are 14 work¬ 
ing designs, aided by 101 in¬ 
cidental diagrams. 

MODEL STEAM LOCOMOTIVE 
CONSTRUCTION AND DESIGN 

Includes 15 working plans for 
locomotives, and 91 diagrams. 

MODEL MAKER’S WORKSHOP 

Details what is requisite in the 
way of tools, material and 
equipment. 14 working designs; 
107 diagrams. 

MODEL RAILWAY MAKING 

129 illustrations and diagrams; 
14 ingenious working designs, 

MODEL ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
MAKING 

Covers everything that will help 
the enthusiast in this hobby, 
providing 14 practical working 
designs and 120 diagrams. 

9 } X 61 , 64 pages, 

Vf Write far complete Technical List 
to CASSELL & Co,, Ltd,, La Belle 

L Sauvage, London, E.C.4. 
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INTERESTING WORK 
FOR IDLE HANDS TO DO 

The Idea of Occupation 
Centres 

ASK YOUR EDUCATION 
AUTHORITY 

One of the most important factors In 
keeping cheerful and healthy under the 
depressing conditions of unemployment 
or sickness is to have some interesting 
work to do. 

It may not be work that must be 
finished by working at high pressure ; 
it may be a hobby or something which 
one can take a pride in doing leisurely 
and well. 

Occupation centres are one of the 
discoveries of the age for nervous com¬ 
plaints, as well as for the plague of un¬ 
employment so prevalent everywhere. 

The remedy is not really a new one. 
Prisoners of war have long been famous 
for the intricate and often beautiful 
carving and needlework executed by 
them during long periods of enforced 
monotonous leisure ; we find in antique 
shops lovely little ships made from 
bone saved by prisoners from their 
meals. Some day a humane system of 
treating offenders against our laws may 
permit them to occupy some part of 
their day in work, or in hobbies they can 
take an intelligent interest in. 

Keeping Men Fit 

An effort is at all events being made 
to open up workshops and rooms where 
unemployed men and lads can profitably 
pass a few hours under the sympathetic 
leadership of skilled instructors pro¬ 
vided by the education authority. They 
may make wood or metal articles which 
they think will be useful in their own 
homes or for friends. 

The tools may be provided by the 
education authorities, and the slight 
cost of the materials is often met from 
local relief funds. The money so spent 
is probably doing as much good as if 
given in the form of grocery or coal 
tickets, to which purpose the relief funds 
are mainly devoted. 

If there is any demand for such 
centres most educational authorities are 
only too willing to meet such a need 
when requests are made to them, for 
these centres have the happy effect of 
keeping men fit for any paid employ¬ 
ment that may be offered. 

A GARDEN FOR NOTHING 

By Our Town Girl 

To a room of illness lately a friend 
brought from Hampshire a tiny wild 
garden, no bigger than an outstretched 
hand, in a little brown earthenware dish. 

It was interesting, when it arrived, to 
count the number of living plants in that 
small patch taken from a heathery open 
space near pines and bracken. There is 
(for still, after a few weeks, it is sweet and 
green) some moss like a cushion of soft 
spikes ; there is moss like ferns, and 
lichen moss like grey seaweed ; there is 
some darker green moss with tiny red 
candles all over it. There are ivy and a 
piece of fir like a miniature tree. There 
is a plant of heather with a few pink 
flowers still clinging ; there arc clover, 
grass, thyme, three kinds of red berry, 
a scarlet toadstool, a tall leafy branch 
(which went through a little Autumn), 
and several of Earth’s minutest plants 
which surely only the fairies know the 
names of. 

Merely an atom of a gardener’s spade¬ 
ful, we might say, to be flung aside ; and 
yet it is a portion of England’s country- 
ways, a tiny portrait of the whole of 
Nature’s face. It is part of the ground 
under our feet, as old as the hills and as 
young as Spring ; its scent is of the fields 
and forests. 

There is hardly anything missing of 
beauty—and it costs nothing. 

Its little life asks only for some occa¬ 
sional cold water. 


THE OASIS OF EAST 
ANGLIA 

When the Cam Flowed 
Through Wisbech 

A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF 
ROMAN BRITAIN 

The Old Caister of the Romans lives 
again by the borders of the North Sea. 

Those twin observers of our age, the 
aeroplane and the camera, have drawn 
aside the curtain of twenty centuries 
to show East Anglia as the Romans 
knew it. 

Photographs from aeroplanes which 
revealed so much of the prehistoric 
enclosures of Wiltshire, among them the 
wooden circle of Woodhenge with its 
150 post holes, have now thrown new 
light on the Fenland of East Anglia as 
it was in and before Roman times. 

In and about the fen villages of Cam¬ 
bridgeshire and Norfolk the implements 
and weapons of more than one race of 
dwellers and invaders are constantly 
dug up. Bu t the aerial photographs made 
by Major Gordon Fowler for the Fen 
Research Committee of Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity reveal a hitherto unsuspected area 
of Roman settlement in tracts of coun¬ 
try that seemed as if they had always 
been derelict or unfit for habitation. 

The Lost City of Caister 

Under this searching inspection the 
lost city of Caister leaped to light as' 
well as many an ancient waterway by 
the side of which ail agricultural popu¬ 
lation thrived. 

It has become plain that in Roman 
times the water-logged fens required no 
protection from the sea. 

They were a land of populous settle¬ 
ments and well-tilled fields. A Roman 
canal ran near Cambridge. What at 
ground-level now is an expanse of mud 
and grass and marsh the aeroplane 
bird’s-eye view reveals as a prosperous 
oasis of England, where highways and 
waterways were well ordered and the 
Cam found its slow way to the sea 
through Wisbech. 

GETTING OVER THE 
COLOUR BAR 
Dr Harold Moody’s Idea 

The C.N. has always maintained that 
friendly cooperation between peoples 
will go a long way toward solving what 
is known as the colour question. 

Even then there will be plenty of 
hard thinking to be done, but unfortu¬ 
nately white and.black folk are not yet 
prepared to tackle the problem together. 

In 1931 Dr Harold Moody founded 
the League of Coloured Peoples with the 
idea of preventing a possible racial 
clash between black and white in the 
future, and the progress it has made 
points to far greater possibilities. An 
effort is now being made to establish 
headquarters in London; and partly for 
this purpose, and partly to show what 
coloured people can do for themselves, 
a play has been performed at the Scala 
Theatre, written, produced, and acted 
by the members of the League. West 
Africans, Jamaicans, Bermudans, and 
St Lucians took part. It was the first 
time a play with an All-British coloured 
cast had been performed' in a London 
theatre. The play is called At What 
a Price, and deals with life in Jamaica. 
It was very sympathetically received, 
and may bo filmed. 

All who have studied the conditions 
in countries where a few white men rule 
over many black men have seen the 
storm clouds gathering on the horizon 
for a long time past, and they should 
be glad to support this League, which 
seeks to prevent racial fear and replace 
it by goodwill. 

The temporary headquarters of the 
League .arc at 164 Queen’s Road, 
London, S.E.15. 
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TEN MILLION CRIES 
FOR HELP 

Toe H Listening 

A GALLANT BAND OF HEROES 

By ths rounder o* Too H 

We gladly reprint this splendid letter 
in which our friend “ Tubby ” Clayton, 
founder of TocTI, tells of a noble piece 
of work Toe IT is doing for the un- 
happiest 1 peoplo on the Earth. 

Out of no deeper pit, out of no fouler 
bondage, do some 10,000,000 of God’s 
children cry to be delivered than from 
leprosy. 

No one is bom a leper ; but for the 
lack of segregative colonies the leper, 
driven forth, spreads misery. Coercive 
Acts render him more elusive. More 
than a million haunt our territories. 
Only attractive leper-colonies, with 
schools, Scouts, Guides, and kind white 
men and women, induce the leper to 
submit to treatment. 

Treatment is far more hopeful. Dawn 
is breaking. For instance, at Itu in 
South Nigeria Dr Macdonald and his 
wife discharged last year 250 lepers 
symptom-free. Given sufficient staff for 
general welfare, and a doctor once or 
twice a week, these “ colonies of Heaven ” 
can run at no great cost. 

Toe H has started to recruit lay 
volunteers for five years at least in leper 
colonies. Ninety men, two nurses, and 
two doctors arc a beginning. Now for 
the finance. It will be hard ; but where 
there is no vision there may be all 
the graver deficit. Training, transport, 
maintenance, and six months leave 
amount to £1105 for five years. Most 
characteristically, Lord Wakefield has 
taken one sponsorship without a 
moment’s hesitation. Few can do that, 
but mickles make a muckle. We.freed 
the slave a century ago. How now about 
the leper ? 


THE BULLIES ON THE 
PAVEMENT 

News Not Reported 

A TALE OF TWO JOURNALISTS 

Two Edinburgh reporters chose to lie 
low the other day about an incident 
which, in the ordinary way, they might 
have written up ; but it happened that 
they were the heroes of the affair, and so 
they said nothing. But the story has 
leaked out from other witnesses. 

These two young men were motoring 
in the Potter Row in Edinburgh when 
they noticed a group of about a dozen 
young fellows gathered in a ring on the 
pavement. Something was obviously 
happening and, being good reporters, 
they could not let it pass. They got out 
to see what was attracting the group 
and found that in the centre were three 
rats, each with a string attached to its 
hind leg. 

Three men held three strings, while a 
couple of terriers were being encouraged 
to worry the rats. Whenever the poor 
animals tried to escape they were 
dragged back to the dogs. 

The two reporters pushed their way 
into the centre of the ring and snatched 
the strings from the tormentors, at the 
same time beating the dogs off. Then they 
put the poor mauled rats out of their pain. 

As soon as the group realised that they 
were being deprived of their sport they 
closed round the reporters and started 
battering them instead of the rats, but 
found they were up against a very 
different proposition, for the reporters 
were well able to take care of themselves. 

They never mentioned the incident 
when they got back to their office, and 
they never wanted it mentioned, but if 
they see this they will perhaps forgive 
the C.N., for the story may open other 
people’s eyes to abominable bullying of 
this sort and help to put a stop to it. 


Jacko Makes a mistake 


M other Jacko was having a frightful 
time with the parlour chimney. 
Only that very day the builder had 
put on an expensive cowl, and now the 
smoke was pouring out into the room 
more than ever. 

Father Jacko said it was the fault of 
the wind. 

" But there isn’t any wind," protested 
Mother Jacko. 

“ Exactly I " replied her husband, pre¬ 
tending that was what he had meant. 
" There’s nothing to carry the smoke 


" Hi, boy ! ” he called out to Jacko,' 
who was staring up at him from below'. 
" I want another ladder—the short one." 

"Righto, Dad!” cried Jacko, dart¬ 
ing off. In a few minutes he was bade, 
and started clambering up the long 
ladder with the small one on his shoulder. 

His father leaned over and took it 
from him. 

Jacko jumped down again to the 
ground, and as his father moved away 
with the short ladder Jacko pounced on 
the long one —and ran off with it. 



“Bring it back,” shouted Father Jacko 



COUPON 

and post it without delay—and you will 
receive in return this delightful Book 
entitled, “ The Adventures of Peppy, 
the * Glacier ’ Mint Bear.” Printed in beautiful 
colours—there are over twenty whimsical 
illustrations. 

In this wonderful Book you will read all about 
“Peppy,” the “Glacier” Mint Bear and little 
Araminta ; about their magic journey and their 
many exciting adventures—what fun they had— 
and what fun you'll have reading.all about it. 
DON’T FORGET—FILL IN THE COUPON AND POST TO-DAY. 
Ask Mother or Father to buy a good supply of Fox’s “ Glacier ” 
Mints. You’ll love their scrumptious peppermint flavour. They are 
pure and wholesome, stimulating and refreshing. You'll enjoy “The 
Adventures of Peppy" much more if you keep popping a “ Glacier ” 
Mint into your mouth while reading. 

BE SURE THEY ARE THE GENUINE 

» FOX'S „ 

GLACIER 

(REGS TRADE NAME) 

MINTS 

THE FINEST SWEET IN THE WORLD 


away. When the weather changes you'll 
see it’ll be all right.” 

But the first breath of wind that got 
up only made matters worse. The smoke 
puffed out in clouds. 

Father Jacko, in a rage, went for the 
long ladder, which he propped up against 
the house. The cowl was all right, he 
was sure; it was the way the idiot of 
a workman had fixed it. 

Once on the roof Father Jacko crept 
cautiously to the chimney-stack to in¬ 
vestigate. It was a bit out of his reach. 


" Here I What are you doing with that 
ladder ? " shouted Father Jacko, moving 
perilously near to the edge of the roof. 
" Bring it back. How do you think I’m 
to get down ? ” 

Jack came back slowly. 

“ Oh ! ” he said, looking surprised. 
" I didn't think you wanted both I" 

" You just wait till I get you," roared 
his father, shaking his fist at him. 

But when he had got the cowl to his 
satisfaction and was ready to come down 
Jacko was nowhere to be seen. 


POST XT ^ TO FOX’S GLACIER MINTS LTD., 
TO-DAY^"^ DEPT. C.N., OXFORD STREET, LEICESTER. 

Please send me FREE AND POST FREE the children’s 
wonderful Book, “ The Adventures of Peppy.” 


NAME. 

ADDRESS. 


Please mite clearly . If you pul this coupon in an ««- 
sealed envelope you need only pul a \d. stamp on it. 
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‘Where is the 


4 ™ 


Condiment?’ 



By the right! Number! One 
—two—three—As you were! 
'Now, where is that 4th 
Condiment ? On Active 
Service again! Was there 
ever such a popular condi¬ 
ment as H.P. Sauce. Always 
on duty at meal-times, it 
makes food appetising, di¬ 
gestible and full of flavour. 
Give it a place of honour 
on your shopping list. 

Pass the 



SAUCE 


please 

One Size only — 9 d. a bottle / 


Are you interested in 

MOTOR CARS, 
AEROPLANES, 
INVENTIONS, 
HOBBIES? 

—Then you will' most certainly 
revel ill Modern Boy! For this 
is the paper for the youth of to¬ 
day, brimful of the things that 
interest you most, fascinating 
facts, absorbing articles and 
thrilling fiction—including adven¬ 
ture stories that will hold you 
spellbound and grip you every 
time. A clean, healthy paper that 
you’ll read and enjoy from cover 
to cover. If you don’t have it 
regularly, give yourself a treat 
and buy a copy to-day—it’s the 
best twopennyworth of all! 

MODERN 

HP Jjll'W Evcry 
Bp UP M Saturday 

The Paper for the Boy of To-day. 

AT ALL NEWSAGENTS & BOOKSTALLS 
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THE MASTER OF THE MOOR 

A Serial Story © © By T. C. Bridges 


CHAPTER 13 

In (ho Teeth of the Gale 

T was about a mile down to the.sea and 
only one of the three did any real talk¬ 
ing on the way. This was Archie. 

Macivcr had forced the boys to come away 
without breakfast—at least, without giving 
them time to coolc, and that had hit Archie 
almost harder than the accusation of theft. 
He was so furious that Neil was afraid 
every minute he would go for Maciver or 
that Macivcr would lose patience at Archie's 
taunts and thrash him. 

It had been blowing briskly when Neil 
woke. Down at the landing-place the wind 
-was st ronger and the waters of the Garnoeh 
Forth were running in white caps. Neil 
looked at the boat, an iS-foot open craft. 
She carried mainsail and foresail, had an 
outboard motor, and seemed sound. She 
would stand it all right in the Firth, but 
the wind was south-west and they had to 
face the open sea once they were outside. 
Macivcr saw Neil’s doubtful look. 

“ Ye needna be scared," he sneered. " I 
can handle her.” 

Macivcr made the boys get in and sit 
amidships. Then he got in himself and cast 
off. The tide was running out, which, of 
course, made the sea worse, for the wind was 
over it. But a small point of rock gave 
them shelter, and Macivcr got up the sails 
and set to beat down toward the mouth. 

The moment they were clear of the point 
they began to catch it, and spray dashed 
over the boat, wetting them all. Neil 
watched Maciver and saw that he did-seem 
capable of handling the boat. But the 
wind was strengthening all the time, and the 
boat lay over dangerously. 

“ You’ll need a reef,” Neil said in a high, 
clear voice. 

“ Mind your ain business and I’ll mind 
the boat,” retorted Maciver sourly. 

Neil waited a little. Then a fresh gust 
rushed up, tearing the spray from the wave 
crests and the boat lay down so that the 
water lipped the gunwale and poured over 
it. Neil picked up an oar. 

" If you want to be drowned, Macivcr, 
we don’t. Run her in behind that next 
point and reef down the mainsail.” 

Maciver’s face worked and his eyes 
narrowed dangerously, but ho was helpless, 
for he could not let go either of the tiller 
or the sheet, lie ran the boat into smoother 
water behind a point of rock, and Neil 
helped to lace down the reef points. In 
this way the size of the sail was lessened, 
and when they ran out again into the open 
the boat stood up to it better. 

But the motion was tremendous, and 
Archie, who was not accustomed to this 
sort of thing, was dreadfully sick. lie 
crouched cold, wet, and miserable, and soon 
became speechless. Neil himself did not 
suffer from sea-sickness, but he grew more 
and more angry. Neither he nor Archie 
was dressed for a trip of this sort. 

Things became worse when they reached 
the mouth of the Firth and turned south. 
Here a real sea was running, and the small 
boat pitched and tossed in terrifying 
fashion. The wind was dead against them, 
so that they had to make long tacks and 
actually sail at least three miles for every 
mile they gained in the right direction. 
Nci! saw that, at the very best, they would 
take five hours to reach Mulzie, oven if 
nothing went wrong. 

lie looked at Archie. Archie’s lips were 
blue and his face was dead white. He 
was huddled in the bottom of the boat, too 
ill to care what happened. Neil turned to 
Maciver. 

“ You're simply killing Mr Grant,” he 
shouted. He had to shout to make himself 
heard above the roar of wind and sea, 

" I didn’t make the weather," retorted 
Maciver. 

“ You’d no business to take us out in 
this," Neil answered. " Have you petrol ? ” 

“ Aye; blit what’s it to do wi’ you ? ” 

“This—that you’d better start up the 
engine. Without it we’ll be beating to and 
fro here all day and Mr Grant will probably 
get pneumonia before we reach Mulzie. 
If he’s harmed I give you my word Scotland 
won’t be big enough to hold you.” 

Neil spoke with a'quiet force that im¬ 
pressed Maciver. Ho scowled, but he was'a 
bit frightened. Even his thick head could 
take in the fact that Archie was'in a bad 
way. Besides, the wind was strengthening 
all the time, and he was seaman enough to 
realise that this boat was not big enough to 
stand the seas if they "got any worse,. Hri 
tacked again and ran for shelter , close in 
to the coast. The epast was broken with 
long points of rock, and, reaching quieter 


water in the lee of one of these points, he 
lowered the sails and started up his motor. 

“ What power have you ? " Neil asked. 

"She’s three, and a half,” 'Maciver 
answered sulkily. 

“ Not much to buck this sea,” Neil 
remarked. “ If you had any sense you’d 
run back to Garnocli and wait for better 
weather.” 

" Ye know a lot aboot it,” sneered the 
other, as he steered out into the open again. 

It was worse than ever now. The little 
boat was driving straight into the short, 
steep seas, and the tops splashed into. her. 
Within a very few minutes there were 
several inches of water in the bottom. 

" Bale 1 ” cried Maciver. 1 

“ Bale yourself,” retorted Neil. " It’s no 
business of mine”’ 

Macivcr could not bale. It was taking 
him all his time to handle the boat. Neil 
knew that as well as he did, but by this 
time Neil was so thoroughly roused that he 
was ready to risk anything. 

" If ye don’t bale we’ll all droon 1 ” 
cried Maciver. 

" I’ll bale if you'll put back,” Neil an¬ 
swered doggedly. 

Maciver bit his lip. A bigger wave than 
an}' yet broke over them, and left six inches 
of water sloshing in the bottom. Still Neil 
sat perfectly still. His lips were set firmly. 

" Bale ! ” roared Macivcr. “ I’ll turn 
her.” He put the holm up and the boat 
came round. As she turned another wave 
broke over her, and now Neil began to bale 
like mad, for it was clear that one more of 
the same sort would sink her. 

It was no use making for the point they 
had just left, for there was no landing-place 
there—-nothing but rocks. Neil thought 
that Macivcr meant to run back to the Firth. 

With the gale behind the boat travelled 
fast, yet hardly fast enough to escape the 
seas that roared up astern. And Neil 
knew that if one of the waves caught them 
and broke over the stern the boat would 
sink like a stone. 

The little engine chugged away steadily, 
and in th.c next half-hour they covered as 
much distance in a direct line as the}’ had 
in the long tacks of the two previous hours. 
The mouth of the Firth was opening up, 
Neil was beginning to feel a degree more 
cheerful when the engine-beat stopped. 

CHAPTER 14 

When the Engino Failed 

TyTlilt, did the only thing possible. lie 
^ ’ dropped his bailer and sprang forward 
to hoist the foresail. Before he could get it 
up the boat was half full of water. As the 
sail came up and the wind filled it the boat 
began to move again, but sluggishly because 
of her. water-logged condition. Neil 
snatched up his bailor and began flinging 
out the water with desperate energy. 

Every gallon (lung out made a difference ; 
Maciver steered skilfully, and once more a 
gleam of hope came into Neil’s heart. He 
glanced round and saw they were running 
for the mouth of the Firth. But now the 
tide was nearly out and the waves were 
breaking terribly on the bar. Neil’s spirits 
sank again, for ho did not see how they 
could possibly weather through. 

Almost before he knew it they were in 
the surf, and the wave tops leaping like 
white spires on every side. The’ roar was 
deafening. Neil bailed desperately. He 
could not even look to sec what was 
happening but it seemed to him they were 
winning through. He felt the boat rise 
beneath, him and swirl forward. 

As she dropped again there was a terrible 
shock. - lie heard her timbers splintering 
beneath him. and knew that she had struck. 
Ho made a wild grab at Archie and next 
moment found himself swimming. 

.Luckily for him, Archie was so far gone 
that ho w r as almost insensible. Ho did not 
struggle, and Neil, a fine swimmer, wars able 
to hold him while lie looked round for the 
shore. To his intense relief it was not, far. 
away and he. struck out toward a beach of 
yellow sand. 

In calm.water Neil would have thought 
little of the swim, but these short breaking 
waves made it terribly difficult to keep Iris 
own and Archie’s head above water. Also 
lie was dog tired with his long spell of 
baling. Yet he fought on steadily and 
presently was able to get his feet down. A 
minute later he had dragged Archie up on 
the beach, and the first thing ho did was to 
turn and look for Macivcr. 

• Something dark was flung up on a wave 
top just inside the bar. It dropped into a 
trough, rose again and Neil saw it was 
Maciver clinging to something, probably an 


oar. He did not seem to be making any 
attempt to swim. 

Neil hesitated. He was nearly done, and 
for the moment it seemed to him unreason¬ 
able that he should have to risk his life again 
for the man whose stupid obstinacy had led 
them into all this trouble. Maciver was 
flung up again on another wave Neil saw 
him throw up one arm in a despairing 
gesture. Clearly the man could not swim. 

“ Got to do it,” he jnuttered, as he 
plunged once more into the waves. The 
tide was full ebb and there was practically 
no stream running. Neil reached Maciver 
pretty easily. He found he had managed 
to get both oars and was hanging on to 
them, but his face was ghastly. 

Neil caught the end of the bars and began 
the struggle back to the beach. 

It took the last ounce of liis strength to 
drag Maciver clear of the water. Then he 
himself dropped on the wet sand and lay 
panting for breath. Steps dose by made 
him open his eyes and he looked up to see 
an elderly man with a grey beard standing 
over him.' 

" Mon, I saw ye and it was fine,” the oiil 
chap said breathlessly. " I cam as soon as 
I could but I was awa on the hill, above 
and I canna run fast. Are ye bad hurt ? ” 

“ I’m ah right,” Neil whispered hoarsely. 
“ Look after the others. Archie, the boy- 
lie’s bad.’’ ■ r 

The old _ fellow, who was evidently a 
crofter, turned to examine the others. Neil 
tried to sit up but he was weak as a child. 

. The okl man came back to him. 

“ The lad’s well enough but the mon's 
hurt bad. Rib’s broke, I’m thinking. Gin 
ye can wait I’ll go get my bit cart and carry 
ye up to the cot." He hurried' off, and 
aftejr a bit Neil managed to struggle up. 
Archie’s eyes were open and he stared up at 
Neil with a dazed look. ” I —,1 thought 
we were all drowned,” he muttered. 

We came precious close to it,” Neil told 
him. " But it's all right. There’s a crofter’s 
hut just above the beach and the old lad’s 
gone to get a cart.” 

“ Hope he'll be quick. I’m jolly near 
frozen. Where’s Macivcr ? ” 

Neil pointed. “ He’s pretty bad,” ho 
whispered. 

“ Serve him right," said Archie viciously. 
Wait and I’ll have a look at him,” Neil 
said, He still felt shaky but he was tough 
as whipcord and was rapidly recovering. 

Maciver lay flat on bis back. ; Ho seemed 
only half conscious and was groaning. 

” What’s the matter ? ” Neil asked. 

Macivcr opened his eyes. “ My side,” he 
said hoarsely. 

“ You’ll be all right,” Neil comforted him. 
“A man’s coming to take us up tohis house.” 

The old crofter came up with a two¬ 
wheeled cart drawn by an ancient horse. 
A young fellow of about 20 was with him. 
Between them they lifted Maciver and laid 
him on the straw which'filled the bed of 
the cart. Then Archie was helped in. Neil 
declared lie would walk. 

On the way up Neil told the old man, 
whose name was Donald Hcrrios, about 
fhe wreck. Of course lie did not speak of 
(lie reason for their trip. 

1 ferries\s house was just two rooms with 
a lean-to kitchen behind and an attic above. 
A poor little place, yet everything beautifully 
clean and neat, and a big fire of driftwood 
burning on the hearth. While Herrics and 
his son put Maciver to bed Mrs Ilerries 
looked after the hoys. She made them strip 
off their soaked things and put on some 
clothes of her son Malcolm. Then she set 
them by the fire and made them drink 
great' glasses of hot milk. 

Malcolm came out of the other room 
" Yon Macivcr is miclity ill, Mother,” he 
said. “ I’m riding for the doctor.” 

” I’ll hae supper for ye when ye come 
back," was all his mother said. 

Presently old Hcrries himself came out 
and his face looked, grave. " Maciver’s 
asking for you. Master Forsyth." 

“ Is he very bad ? " Neil asked. 

Ilerries shook his grey head. " I doot 
lie’s dying,” he said, and his words gave 
Neil an ugly shock. 

Neil .went softly into the bedroom. 
Maciver lay with his eyes closed. His heavy 
face had.a nasty leaden colour.! In spite of 
all lie had suffered at'this man’s hands Neil 
felt profoundly sorry for him. Macivcr 
opened his eyes and Neil saw that all the 
spite and viciousness had gone out of them. 

“ I could na dee.wioot seeing ye first, 
Mr-Forsyth,-”, the man said slowly. /’ Ye 
pulled me oot at the risk of your ain life, 
aiid I’m no ungrateful. I'm wanting to tell 
ye it was all a put-up job. Mr Grant did 
na steal that piece of siller. I hid it there 

my ain self. I—I’m sorry and shamed-’.’ 

Ilis voice died suddenly, his eyes closed. 

Neil ran to the door. “ Mr Herries, lie’s 
dying,”, he called sharply. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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In 


Bv special arrangement with the Publishers, the 
- CHILDREN'S NEWSPAPER is able to offer this 
magnificent volume to regular readers only under most 
exceptional terms. 

A limited number of volumes is available, and those readers 
who wish to secure them should fill in the Order Form and 
Label below and post them to the address given with the 
least possible delay. 

There is no condition attached to this offer apart from the 
fact that you must be a regular reader of the 
CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER. 

The WORLD PICTORIAL GAZETTEER and ATLAS 
is, beyond doubt, one of the most valuable and interesting 
reference books yet published in this country. It is 
printed throughout in large, clear typo, is up to date, 
accurate and a model of easy reference. 

It is Impossible to take up this book, no matter what your 
taste in reading may be, and not experience the lure of 


FULL DESCRIPTIONS of 

Every Continent and Country 
Every Capital City 
Every Important Town 
Every Sea and River of Note 
Every Mountain Range of any Geographical Importance 
Many thousands of towns and villages 

Alphabetically arranged for 
EASY REFERENCE . 




TWO HANDSOME BINDINGS 

AT BARGAIN PRICES 

Remarkable Offer to Readers of the C.N. 


FILL IN THESE 
FORMS TODAY 

& and send them BOTH 


To — A.P. BOOK 
DEPT. ( G.P.O. 
Box 184a), Cobbs 
Court, Broadway, 

LONDON, E.C.4. 


chasing all over the world, flitting from city to mountain 
top, from village to metropolis, from sea to castled hill, at 
the hazard of the alphabet—for the whole world, the 
whole living world, is brought before you by means of 
carefully arranged and cleverly written articles, all in the 
familiar order of the ABC. There are something like 
20,000 articles in the WORLD PICTORIAL GAZETTEER 1 
Think of it—20,000 peeps at different corners of the world, 
all in one compact and handy volume. 

The WORLD PICTORIAL GAZETTEER is a book that 
will enliven your interest in the world at large ; that will 
supplement all existing geography books ; that will be 
found indispensable alike to the general reader, be he old 
or young. The information in the WORLD PICTORIAL 
GAZETTEER is, up to the time of going to press, the 
absolute latest, gleaned from a thousand sources by a large 
staff of contributors and compilers. It is a volume of 
endless fascination and interest. Make sure of a, copy 
Now I 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS 

in this Wonderful Work include 
180 Maps of Continents and Countries 
119 Maps of Dritish Counties 
160 Plans 0 ! Cities, Towns and Ports 
100 Pictures of Racial Types 
140 Scenes of National Interest and Famous Buildings 
600 Coats of Arms of Countries, Cities and Towns 


ORDER FORM 


To—-A.P. Book Department (G.P.O. Box 184a), 
Cobbs Court, Broadway, London, E.C.4. 

Please forward me in accordance with your special 
offer a copy of (he 

STANDARD or DE LUXE 

(Strike out the edition NOT required) 

WORLD PICTORIAL GAZETTEER 

I am a regular reader of the C.N. and enclose re¬ 
mittance value— 

3/- for the STANDAHD EDITION 

or —--— 

4/6 for the DE LUXE EDITION 

which includes cost of carriage, packing, insurance, clc. 


Name . 

Full Address. 
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BOOK WITH CARE 

CARRIAGE PAID HOME 


Name.. 


Fall Address. 


Nearest Railway Stn.- 
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Arthur Mee’s 
HEROES 

March 17, 1934 1 ^1 Every 1 hnrsday 2 d sixpence every Friday 


Arthur Mee’s 
HEROES 

Sixpenco every Friday 


THE BRAN TUB 

Largesse 

One winter’s evening a party of 
poor peasants trudged through 
the • snow to the baronial hall to 
beg for largesse to buy food for 
their children. The baron opened 
his coffers and counted out £C 0 , 
all in shillings. 

He called for a number^of bags 
equal to the number of peasants, 
and into each bag he counted a 
number of shillings equal to half 
the number of peasants. He then 
found that he had 48 shillings over, 
which he put back in the coffer. 

How many peasants were thepe, 
and how much did each get ? 

Answer next week 

Flowers or the Poets 

The Daffodil 

“ Qtrowe me the ground with 

Daffa-down-dillies,” sang 
Edmund Spenser; . and Shake¬ 
speare wrote 
of “ Daffodils, 
that come 
before the 
swallow dares, 
and take tire 
winds of March 
with beauty.” 
The flowers are 
with us some 
little time. Thomas Hood speaks 
of “ Tlie golden daffodils pluck’d 
for Alay’s queen.” The wild variety 
are small and very graceful. 

Wordsworth saw 
“ . . . a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils, 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the 
breeze.” 

Applause 

I heard this riddle yesterday: 

Why did tire thunder clap ? 

Now say 1 

It clapped before it rolled away 
Because it saw the lightning play. 

Next Week in the Countryside 

The magpie and' jackdaw are 
building their nests. The 
notes of the linnet and pied wag¬ 
tail are heard. The green wood¬ 
pecker is heard crying. The rook 
is laying its eggs The pipistrelle 
bat is seen on the wing. The small 
tortoiseshell butterfly appears. 
Willow catkins are opening. Sweet 
briar, weeping willow, whitethorn, 
and bramble are coming into leaf. 
White poplar is flowering. 

Flotsam and Jetsam 

QoodS lost at sea and found 
floating are called flotsam. 
Goods thrown overboard, or jetti¬ 
soned, during a storm, or washed 
up from a wreck, are called jetsam. 

They do not belong to the 
finder,' even if he cannot trace the 
owner. They must be handed 
over to the Crown, and part of 
their value is paid in compensation. 


Other Worlds Next Week 
Jn the evening the planet Jupiter 
'is in the East and Neptune is 
in the South- 
East. In the 
morning Jupi¬ 
ter is in tlie 
South-West, 
and Venus is 
in the South- 
East. , T li e 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen looking South at 
6 p.m. on Wednesday, March 21. 

Adding Letters 
CASTLE PESTER 

ENGINE SERGE 

To each of the above words 
add another letter, rearrange 
them, and make four words mean¬ 
ing flexible ; sincere ; a creature 
without legs; a fountain. 

- Answer next week 

Floating Magnets 
Some interesting experiments can 
be carried out with floating 
magnets. First take five or six 
medium sewing needles, all of the 
same size. Now rub eacli needle 
at the point with' one end of ■ a 
horseshoe magnet. it is im¬ 
portant that all tlie needles should 
be magnetised in the same way 
so that they will repel, and not 
attract, one another. From a 
small bottle cork cut a number of 
thin discs, and through each one 
of these push the heart of a needle 


so that the eye just projects. 
Fixed in this way the needles will 
float upright in water. 

Fill a bowl with water and float 
the needles, and they will take up 
positions at equal distances from 
one another, forming a regular 
pattern. Disturb the floating 
needles and they will form 
different patterns. 


Ici On Parle Franjals 



Le cache-nez Un 6elaireur Uno 6cole 

scarf scout school 


Elle lui a tricote un cache-nez. 
L’iSclaireur attend ses camarades. 
Nous allons ii I’dcole du village. 

A Hidden Flower 

Take half a European country, 
add a vowel that asks a 
question, then an indefinite article, 
two-thirds of the definite article, 
and a pronoun, and you have a 
well-known flower. Answer tiexl week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWEES 
Shillings and Sixpences 
15 shillings and-12 sixpences. 
Tangled Names 

Polo, go!f, tennis, netball, lacrosse, 
football, rounders, badminton. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Clumsy 

J3 rNKS : Old Hinks is a clumsy 
chap. 

Jinks : Yes; he cannot even 
try a new shoe without putting 
his foot in it. 

A Good Guess 

Sambo was very excited as he 
told his old friend Rastus that 
he had a new grandchild. 

“ Is it a little girl t ” queried 
Rastus. 

“ No,” replied Sambo. “ Have 
another guess.” 

“ A little boy ? ” 

.“Sure it is. Now who told 
you ? ” 


The Hooter 



And going round the corners Ire 
did not need a bell, 

For Nature had endowed him with 
a voice both strong and shrill; 
So Hoot! Hoot! Hoot! he loudly 
cries, and so avoids a spill. - 

Imagination 

QiLES: Squire’s son will never 
make a farmer. 

Hodge: You are right. He’s 
the sort of young man who’d 
expect to plough a field by turning 
it over in bis own mind. 

Quite Right 

John knew that his brother Tom 
J was keen on natural history,, 
so resolved to test his knowledge. 

“ What is it that has fur like 
a cat, eyes like a cat, and claws 
like a cat, yet is not a cat i ” he 
asked. , •. . 

Tom thought hard for a while, 
and then gave it up. 

John edged toward the door. 

“ A kitten ! ” he called, as lie 
hurriedly left. 

Going Too Far 

XTH!Y were looking into the 
pastrycook’s window. 

“ I wonder who first thought of 
putting that big hole inside the 
jam-puff ? ” queried Jimmy. 

“ Some fresh-air fiend, I expect,” 
replied Bill. 


‘ Word Changing 

Sprat, parts, traps, strap. 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 


There are 4S words or recognised abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle. Abbreviations are indicated bv asterisks among tlie 
clues which appear below. Tlie answer will be given next week. 
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Reading Across. 1. An orchestra.. 4. Worth. 8 . Encourage. 
11. Fertile spot in a desert. 13. Mother-of-pearl. 15. Chemical symbol 
for sodium. 17. Describes a tide. 18. Tlie most useful metal. 19. Early 
English.* 20. A 11 avenue in a wood. 22. To rest. 24. Stale. 26. Aromatic 
plant. 28. A two-masted vessel. 20. The quarter to which the wind 
blows. 30. Snake. 33. A primary colour. 35. Spoken. 37. French for 
the. 38. Myself. 39. To let out. 40. Common wild-flower. 41. To clean 
by brushing. , 

Reading Down. 1. A loud report. 2. Negative. 3. A fop. 4. By 
way of. 5. Vipers. 6 . A single one. 7. Organ of hearing. 8 . Nut of 
tlie earth-nut plant. 9. To exist. 10. A pronoun. 12. Appears. 
14. Celestial body. 16. Change. 19. Tlie supposed atmosphere in 
space. 21. In front. 23. A mischievous child. 25. A certificate or 
schedule. 27. Snake-like fishes. 28. Ascertained. 29. A portion. 31. A 
gleam 32. River of Germany. 34. Aqueous vapour. 30. Same as 37 
across. 39. Personal pronoun. 




Audrey Broadcasts 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

M iss Bloom was about to 
broadcast. She looked 
anxiously at the announcer 
who stood there with one 
delicate finger to his lips, as 
much as to say, “ Careful, 
Audrey ! The world is listen¬ 
ing." 

He was an impressive figure 
with his cravat, his broidered 
coat, his blue silk knee- 
breeches, his spotless stock¬ 
ings, and his silver-buckled 
shoes ; but lie had a kindly, 
encouraging way with him 
that suggested, “ Do your best 
Audrey. The world likes the 
best. The world is listening." 

Audrey nodded. The an¬ 
nouncer smiled. No words 
passed, because the world 
listened. She turned to tlie 
piano, gave one last, bold 


© © 

glance at the expressionless 
microphone, and then started 
her broadcast recital. The an¬ 
nouncer stood by, silent and 
attentive. 

Audrey first played her 
five-finger exercises, slowly 
and solemnly at first, then 
more quickly and still more 
quickly, until the final flourish 
was just tr-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-rnm! 
She looked at the announcer, 
who smiled appreciatively. , 

Next came scales ; first, the 
right hand alone ; then the 
left hand alone; then both 
hands together—and so well 
together that there were mo¬ 
ments when Audrey almost 
wanted to stop and clap her¬ 
self. She was excelling. 

A pause ' to glance at the 
microphone : a shy look at 


© 

the silent but sympathetic 
announcer, then the recital 
proceeded. 

The next items were Au¬ 
drey’s Pieces. She played; she 
swayed ; she entered whole¬ 
heartedly into the spirit of 
each little tune. The soldiers 
of The Grand March really 
strutted to Audrey’s drums 
in the left hand and bugles 
in the right; Heather Bells 
tinkled more daintily than 
ever ; Dreams moved softly 
and sleepily on their idle way; 
and Country Dance jigged 
merrily all over the piano. 

The recital was over. 

Audrey rose, hajipy and 
satisfied. She turned to the 
announcer, dusted him lightly 
and moved him to his correct 
place on the cabinet. He was 


a china shepherd. She gave 
the microphone just a tidying 
twist, and its round clock 
face said that her half-hour’s 
practice was over. Broad¬ 
casting was finished ; make- 
believe had ended. 

As Audrey hurried out to 
join her playmates in the 
street a queer old man at the 
front gate asked her : “ Was 
that you playing just now ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Au¬ 
drey shyly. 

" Very nice it was,” said 
the gentleman. " I’ve been 
listening. Very neat playing. 
Goodbjm.” And he raised 
his hat and went his way. 

" Good-bye, sir,” said Au¬ 
drey, and to herself she said, 
as the tubby figure retreated, 
“ Goodbye, World 1 ” 



When after school the children rush 
To be there before the crush 
Says the confectioner .... t 
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50,000 BREAKFASTS 

Free, Ample, Satisfying, supplied each winter to 
hungry East End Children. Remember the little ones. 

, 3 d. pays for ONE meal. 25 /- for 100 . 

How many may wo entertain as your guests? 
R.S.V.P. to the Rev. Percy Ineson, Supt. 

east end jvrissrousr. 

Central Hall,BromloySt.,Commercial Rd.,Stopnoy,E. 1 . 




Ask for the "XLCIt” Stamp Album, a 
bonny illustrated robust album to hold 
over2,000staiup3,100pagescompletewlth 
index.British made too,and 
only 6d.t Don't accept any 
other until youseoltl Insist 
on“ XLCIt” Albums, Stamp 
Outfits and Packets. 

If any difficulty write to 
THOMAS CLIPFE ColwynBay 





Tlie Children's Nowspaper Is printed and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. Advertisement. Offices : The Fleetway House, 
ft is registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magaslne-Post. Entered as Second-Class Matter,'January 15,1920, at the post Offlcc, Boston, Mass. Subscription Hates evorvwhero : Us a year: 5s Oil «r,r six 
months. It can also be obtained from the Solo Agents lor Australia and New Zealand : Messrs Gordon & Gotch, Ltd.: and for Smith Africa : Central News Agency, Ltd, March 17, 1901. S.S. . 
















































































































